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Two major streams of thought dominate the attitude toward meta- 
phor during most of the 18th century in Germany: the rationalistic 
of the Enlightenment proper, and the mystical stream stemming primar- 
ily from the Pietist movement. Gottsched was the most outspoken pro- 
ponent of the former, and Hamann, although he himself was not asso- 
ciated with the Pietist movement, was the main representative of the 
mystical trend. Both Unger in his work Hamann und die Aufklirung 
and Sperber in his essay “Der Einflu8® des Pietismus auf die Sprache des 
18. Jahrhunderts” call attention to the question of Hamann and the Pie- 
tists, a problem which still has not been thoroughly investigated. Ranged 
between these two extremes fall the attitudes of Gottsched’s Swiss rivals 
Bodmer and Breitinger, Lessing, Herder, and Adelung, to name only a 
few of the most important, but by no means all of those people who 
were concerned with the problem. 

From the publication of Gottsched’s Critische Dichtkunst in 1730 
to Herder’s Adrastea, which appeared in 1802, one aspect of the change 
in the literary style can be followed as reflected in the attitude toward 
metaphor. The transformation which took place in the conventional 
idiom of the period can also be traced in this manner. Gottsched’s works 
the Ausfiihrliche Redekunst (1728) and the Critische Dichtkunst (1730), 
became the norms for accepted usage in their respective fields soon 
after publication. In 1785 Adelung’s treatise Uber den Deutschen Stil 
appeared. This work can be considered as representative of the accepted 
conventional style during the latter part of the 18th century. A brief 
comparison of the sections on metaphor from the two works will re- 
veal the extent and nature of the changes which took place during the 
intervening half century. 

According to Gottsched metaphor was a form of decorative expres- 
sion used by the poet or orator in place of an actual term. That is, 
it consisted in the changing of a label on a thing. The use of tropes 
was justified on two grounds: first, the trope was considered to be a 
distinguishing feature of poetry and oratory, and second, it gave the 
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auditor or reader an opportunity to exercise his mental faculties in at- 
tempting to discover the true thing under the false name. The individual 
thus derived a degree of pleasure commensurate with his puzzle-solving 
ability. 

Das belustiget nun den Leser . . . Er sieht nicht nur das Bild, 

darunter ihm der Poet eine Sache vorstellt, sondern auch die 

Absicht desselben, und die Ahnlichkeit zwischen beiden. Und 

da sein Verstand auf eine so angenehme Art mit so vielen Be- 

griffen auf einmal beschaftigt ist . . . belustigt (er) sich auch 

liber seine eigene Scharfsinnigkeit, die ihn fahig gemacht, alle 

die Schénheiten des verbliimten Ausdruckes ohne Miihe zu 

entdecken.* 

Four attributes were required by Gottsched of a good metaphor: 
1. There had to exist a real similarity between the figure and the thing; 
2. Figures were not to be contemptible or ridiculous; 3. Tropes were 
not to be sought too far afield; 4. They had to make everything more 
tangible than the actual expression (DK 250 ff.). In addition the poet 
was sternly warned never to forget that healthy reason was to be his 
constant guide in the selection of tropes. 


Gottsched banned poetic devices from pure prose because he felt 
that the use of such elements could only make the reader doubt the 
veracity of the author’s statements. For the man of the Enlightenment 
everything had its proper name and was supposed to be called by that 
name and no other. Metaphor was looked upon as misrepresentation 
and consequently was considered to be a source of confusion and false- 
hood. Referring to one Curtius, who interspersed his works too fre- 
quently with tropes, Gottsched wrote: 

Man traut seinen Nachrichten nicht; weil sie gar zu schén 

klingen. (DK, 327) 

Adelung’s book on German style, published approximately a half 
century later than Gottsched’s above-mentioned works, reveals the im- 
pact of the Genielebre of Sturm und Drang. The author defines tropes 
as the direct work of nature and not inventions of art.2, How far re- 
moved this is from Gottsched’s label-changing conception of metaphor! 
In the justification which Adelung gives he reveals ideas which again go 
beyond those held by Gottsched. 

Figuren sind Hiilfsmittel, die untern Kraften der Seele in Be- 

wegung zu setzen, und setzen daher bey dem Sprechenden 

oder Schreibenden eben dieselben Empfindungen voraus, welche 

er bey andern erregen will. (JCA, I, 279) 

Metaphor has ceased to be a mental puzzle and has become a forceful 
stylistic vehicle no longer limited to specific genres. For Adelung the 
broad general terms “speaker” and “writer” replace Gottsched’s narrow 


1 Gottsched, J. C., Versuch einer kritischen Dichtkunst, (2. Aufl.), Leipzig, 1737, 
246, Hereafter this work will be referred to as DK. 

2 Adelung, J. C., Uber den deutschen Stil. 2 Bde., (3. Aufl.), Berlin, 1789, I, 279. 
This work will be referred to as JCA. 
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categories of “poet” and “orator”. The four prerequisites for good 
metaphor as propounded by Gottsched are still present in Adelung’s 
treatise, but in addition to these another element is stressed — newness. 
Adelung referred to tropes as the clothing of thought, and like clothes, 
‘tropes too went out of style. He required stimulation of the imagina- 
tion and this was impossible with outmoded figures. The Reizen der 
Einbildungskraft (JCA, I, 409 ff.) which for Adelung was so essential 
lies much closer to aesthetic pleasure in the modern sense of the term 
than does the self-satisfaction derived by Gottsched’s reader from the 
exercise of his mental faculties. Although Adelung does set forth a 
list of qualifications for good tropes, he is not a dictator of rules in 
the Gottschedian sense. In the final analysis Adelung admits the im- 
portance of one element above and beyond all rules, namely genius. 
Gute Metaphern sind ein Werk des Genies; sie erfordern eine 
gliickselige Verbindung der Einbildungskraft und des Witzes, 
miissen also nicht angstlich gesucht werden, weil sie alsdann 
in den meisten Fallen gewi8 miBraten. (JCA, I, 398) 


A radical shift in emphasis took place between 1728 and 1785, and 
a consideration of several of the key figures belonging to this inter- 
vening period will aid in the clarification of this change. 


Gottsched’s Swiss rivals Bodmer and Breitinger published various 
works which touched on the problem of tropes. For this study one 
of Breitinger’s essays from the year 1740 will be considered. In some 
respects the ideas expressed in his work Critische Abhandlung von der 
Natur, den Absichten und dem Gebrauchen der Gleichnissen are very 
close to those held by Gottsched. For example, Breitinger, like Gott- 
sched, limited the use of tropes to oratory and poetry. He too empha- 
sized metaphor as primarily a means of clarification. However Breit- 
inger and Gottsched differed greatly on the use of metaphor in poetry. 
Whereas Gottsched had required the poet to subjugate his phantasy to 
reason in selecting figures, Breitinger raised it to the same level as reason. 

GleichniB-Bilder (sind) die erste Wiirckung des Witzes oder 

Geistes. Jedoch entsteht diese Wiirckung nicht von dem Ver- 

stande ganz alleine; die Phantasie vereinigt sich mit ihm in der 

Hervorbringung desselben.* 


The Swiss theoretician also considered metaphor as a source of aesthe- 
tic enjoyment for its own sake. In this respect he is a harbinger of the 
attitude found later in Adelung. 
. . » durch Gleichnisse . . . (wird) das Gemiithe des Lesers 
mit einem neuen Ergetzen nach dem andern angefiillt. (JJB, 
310) 
Breitinger however did not consider this to be the primary function 
of metaphor. Emphasis was placed above all on clarification and in- 
struction. Although differing radically from Gottsched on the problem , 
of phantasy, Breitinger still belonged essentially to the rationalistic tra- 
’Breitinger, J. J., Critische Abhandlung von der Natur, den Absichten und 


— der Gleichnissen, Ziirich, 1740, 9. This work will be referred to 
as JJB. 
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dition as far as the use of metaphor was concerned. He had gone beyond 
Gottsched’s mental-puzzle conception but had not reached the position 
held by Adelung. 

ing represents a point of view closer to that of Breitinger than 
to that of Gottsched. e looked upon metaphor as an instrument by 
means of which the phantasy could exert its influence. 


Ich suche allerdings durch die Phantasie mit auf den Verstand 

meiner Leser zu wirken. Ich halte es nicht allein fiir niitz- 

lich, sondern auch fiir notwendig, Griinde in Bilder zu klei- 

den.* 
Although he believed figures to be necessary, he warned against the 
use of extended metaphor. (GEL, XXIII, 199). Like Breitinger and 
Gottsched he limited tropes to poetry and oratory, placing pure prose 
in a separate category. Lessing’s polemic, the Anti Gdze (1778), con- 
tains the admission that he himself had been guilty of interspersing his 
prose works with too much metaphor. This error he blamed on the de- 
mands of the theater. Dramatic dialogue required extensive use of tropes, 
and in attempting to satisfy the needs of the stage he had unwittingly 
tainted his prose style. 

Diesen Fehler (zu viele Metaphern) mégen auch gar wohl © 

meine dramatische Arbeiten mitverstarkt haben, denn die Sorge 

fiir den Dialog gewoéhnt uns, auf jeden verbliimten Ausdruck 

ein scharfes Auge zu haben. (GEL, XXIII, 199 f.) 

The implication that metaphor was permissible when imagination 
was at the helm (and here Lessing used the term stewern) but was not 
in order when reason was the guiding force (GEL, XXIII, 200), harks 
back to the typical attitude of the Enlightenment that truth and orna- 
ment were not compatible. In this respect Lessing is revealed as still 
being rather closely allied with the rationalists. His remarks concerning 
the relationship between dramatic and prose writing help to verify 
this point. 

ae . (Metapher) gibt dem Dialog Geschmeidigkeit und Wahr- 

heit. Aber wie lange und genau mu8 man denn auch eine Me- 
tapher oft betrachten, ehe man den Strom in ihr entdeckt, der 
uns am besten weiterbringen kann! Und so wire es ganz 
natiirlich, daB das Theater eben nicht den besten prosaischen 

Schriftsteller bilde. (GEL, XXIII, 200) 

Lessing went beyond the rationalists in recognizing metaphor as a styl- 
istic necessity, but he was unable to free himself completely from the 
tradition of the Enlightenment. This is revealed primarily in his re- 
striction of metaphor to poetry and oratory and in his coupling of truth 
with unadorned language. 

Hamann’s Aesthetica in Nuce, which was published in 1762, reveals 
an attitude toward the figurative aspects of language poles apart from 
that of Gottsched. He considered metaphor to be not an arbitrary and 
dispensable ornament but rather a basic element of language. It was a 
means by which the real essence of things was revealed. 


*Lessing, G. E.. Werke (Hg. von J. Petersen und W. v. Olshausen), Berlin, 
o.J.. XXIII, 234. Hereafter this work will be referred to as GEL. 
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Die Schrift kann mit uns Menschen nicht anders reden als in 

Gleichnissen, weil alle unsere Erkenntniss sinnlich, figiirlich 

jst, und die Vernunft die Bilder der auBerlichen Dinge allent- 

halben zu Zeichen abstracter, geistiger und hdherer Begriffe 

machte .. . diese Betrachtung . . . (ist) mir ein Hauptschliissel 
gewesen, Geist, Hoheit und Geheimniss, Wahrheit und Gnade 

da zu finden, wo der natiirliche Mensch nichts als eine poe- 

tische Figure, Tropen oder Idiotismen der Grundsprache findet.* 

The function of the trope was to bring light, and by this Hamann 
meant the light of a mystical revelation. All language was essentially 
metaphorical in nature and words were defined as pictures of thoughts 
(HMN, I, 67). This emphasis on the figurative aspect of language 
led him to the belief that verbal intercourse could be carried on only 
by means of figures. 

Sinne und Leidenschaften reden und verstehen nichts als Bilder. 

In Bildern besteht der ganze Schatz menschlicher Erkenntnis 

und Gliickseligkeit. (HMN, Il, 259) 

All human knowledge was figurative in nature. The task of reason 
was to interpret the external things of the world in 5 agg terms (HMN, 
I, 99). Whereas gesunde Vernunft had been the key phrase for Gott- 
sched, Hamann placed Leidenschaft above all else. 

Leidenschaft allein giebt Abstraktionen sowohl als Hypothesen 

.... Leben und Zunge! (HMN, II, 287) 

At every point Gottsched and the spirit of the Enlightenment were 
opposed by Hamann. He did not limit the use of tropes to any specific 
genres. Justification of and rules for the formation and usage of meta- 
hor were no longer given. Whereas for Gottsched metaphor and false- 
ood had been synonymous, just the opposite point of view was pro- 
pounded by Hamann: the indispensable metaphor was a revealer of truth. 

It is not difficult to place Herder with respect to the problem of 
metaphor. He was one of Gottsched’s arch enemies and one of Hamann’s 
friends. He condemned Gottsched for having deprived the German 
language of much of its vital force. With the publication of the first 
collection of Fragmente in 1768 Herder declared war on Gottsched’s 
influence on the German language. 

Wie kommts, daB ein Gottsched, bei aller Kanntniss Alt- 

deutscher Schriftsteller vor ihrer inneren Starke so wenig hat 

kénnen ergriffen werden, daB er es wenigstens unterlassen hitte, 
unsere Sprache zu entnerven. Keine Parthei hat in diesem 

Stiick, dem wahren Genie der deutschen Sprache so sehr ge- 

schadet, als die Gottschedianer.* 

He fought valiantly against this enfeebling of the German language 
and one phase of his revitalizing influence was concerned with meta- 
phor. Herder believed that every language had its own peculiar Meta- 
pherngeist (HRD, V, 71). In the coining of this word he revealed 
the importance of the concept of metaphor for his thinking. Like 

5 Hamann, J. G., Schriften, (Hg. von F. Roth), 8 Bde., Berlin, 1821 ff, I, 99 ff. 

This item will be referred to as MH. 


® Herder, J. G., Sammtliche Werke (Hg. von B. i. 33 Bde., Berlin, 
1877-1913, Il, 40. Hereafter this will be referred to as HRD. 
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Hamann, he regarded language as basically metaphorical in nature. He 
maintained that nature hated abstractions (HRD, VIII, 80) and that only 
by the use of words which stood for things could proper communica- 
tion take place. No objections whatsoever were made to mixed or 
extended metaphor. The excessive use of tropes which had been anath- 
ema to the rationalists was no longer considered to be an error. (HRD, 
II, 282) 

Ich rede durch Bilder, die wie ein iibel zusammengeordnetes 

Gemisch vorkommen miissen; wenn ich aber offenbar spriche, 

so hatte ich iiber meine Obliegenheit mir selbst zu viel zu 

verantworten. (HRD, II, 265) 

Clarity was for him dependent on concreteness, and this could best 
be attained through the use of figurative language. He found the above 
mentioned metaphorical Gemisch far superior to abstract terminology. 

. . » (das Menschengeschlecht) hangt an Bildern, weil diese ihm 

Eindruck von Sachen geben. (HRD, XIII, 309) 

Four attributes were considered by Herder as desirable in a good 
trope. It should be appropriate, descriptive, familiar, and striking (pas- 
send, schildernd, bekannt, and riihrend) (HRD, Il, 286). He did not 
believe that one could create good figures merely by following the rules 
as set down in rhetoric books. Figurative interpretation was basic to 
his Weltanschauung, and the choice and use of tropes was a matter 
of natural ability and not of rules. The only restriction placed on the 
writer’s choice of figures was that the circle of readers be acquainted 
with the general field from which the tropes were to be selected. 
Metaphor was not only permitted but lauded by Herder in all types 
of writing. 

In the Adrastea (1802) Herder stressed the value of the metaphor- 
ical complex, revealing that he thought not in terms of isolated figures 
to fill individual needs as they arose, but rather in terms of organic 
metaphorical families or systems. 

Ein neugefundnes Bildwort gab oft ein ganzes System, so 

wie man aus Einem Goldkérnchen ungeheure Ballen glanzenden 

Goldpapiers fabriciret. (HRD, XXIII, 323) 

One need only compare a page of Gottsched’s prose with one of 
Herder’s prose to see that metaphor had come into the foreground of 
German prose style. That Herder’s understanding of metaphor was 
more basic and correct than that of Gottsched as far as its actual rela- 
tionship to language was concerned is revealed also in the Adrastea: 

Nahme man der Sprache ihre Bildwo6rter, auch die sie nicht 

mehr dafiir erkennt; es blieben ihr weder Namen, noch Zeichen 

der Handlung, kaum Ausrufe und Pronomina iibrig. (HRD, 

XXIII, 323) 

Not only did Herder recognize the role which metaphor played in 
the development of language, but he helped free it from the bonds into 
which the Enlightenment had cast it. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RIVER IN 
GOETHE’S WRITINGS 


DanieEL V. HEGEMAN 
University of Kentucky 


It is common knowledge that Goethe was born in one of the few 
cities of the world which contain in their official title the name of the 
river upon which they lie. Frankfurt am Main, like Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne or Chalons-sur-Marne, is a city whose name is inseparably joined 
in the public mind to that of the river which gave it birth, nurtured it 
to greatness, and now serves to differentiate it. Whenever Goethe speaks 
of his birthplace, whether in the opening sentence of Dichtung und 
Wabrheit or in that amusing passage in Die Italienische Reise where the 
authorities of Malcesine come so near to arresting him as an Austrian 
spy, he is always careful to give the city its complete appellation, thus 
showing that neither familiarity nor pride in the pre-eminence of his 
Frankfurt over her more humble sister on the River Oder could cause 
him to omit the name of the River Main from its proper place in the 
title. 

The proposition has been many times advanced that people who 
live along a river and enjoy the advantages of freer trade and associa- 
tion with those from other sections of the country develop a greater 
alertness and openness of mind than those whose lives are passed in 
more isolated areas. This is merely a generalization and like all general- 
izations open to serious question, but if we confine our investigation to 
Germany, it would be difficult to deny the assertion that those parts 
of Germany watered by the Rhine and Main have always been more 
susceptible to the influence of general currents of European thought 
than the rest of the country. The fact that Goethe was born on the 
banks of the Main not far from where it flows into the Rhine is cer- 
tainly not in itself sufficient to explain his position as Germany’s most 
universal mind, but it would be difficult to name another city in Ger- 
many where a boy born about the middle of the eighteenth century 
would have enjoyed the freedom from despotism, both civil and reli- 
gious, and the opportunity to pursue a liberal education which the 
young Goethe enjoyed. 

At the very beginning of his autobiography Goethe describes the 
fascination which the Main held for his youthful and inquiring mind: 


“Am liebsten spazierte ich auf der groBen Mainbriicke . . . 
Der schéne Flu8 auf und abwirts zog meine Blicke nach sich 
. . . Gewohnlich ward alsdann durch Sachsenhausen spaziert 
und die Ubezfahrt fiir einen Kreuzer gar behaglich genossen. 
Da befand man sich nun wieder diesseits, da schlich man zum 
Weinmarkte, bewunderte den Mechanismus der Krane, wenn 
Waren ausgeladen wurden; besonders aber unterhielt uns die 
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Ankunft der Marktschiffe, wo man so mancherlei und mitunter 

so seltsame Figuren aussteigen sah.” + 
Also in Die Leiden des jungen Werther, the autobiographical basis of 
much of which is common knowledge, we learn that the hero’s youthful 
dreams and embitions were stimulated by the sight of the river that 
flowed past his birthplace: 

“Ich ging den FluB hinab . . . Ich erinnerte mich so lebhaft, 
wenn ich manchmal stand und dem Wasser nachsah, mit wie 
wunderbaren Ahnungen ich es verfolgte, wie abenteuerlich ich 
mir die Gegenden vorstellte, wo es nun hinflésse, und wie ich 
da so bald Grenzen meiner Vorstellungskraft fand; und doch 
muBte das weiter gehen, immer weiter, bis ich mich ganz in 
dem Anschauen einer unsichtbaren Ferne verlor.” * 

Very early in Goethe’s life the river became the scene of social 
good times enjoyed in the company of numerous young people of his 
age. A particularly agreeable pastime was the boat-trip on the Main 
down to Héchst, lying six miles below Frankfurt. Such excursions played 
an important part in the weaving of the net of intrigue that surrounded 
his acquaintance with the Frankfurt Gretchen, and he described them 
in detail: 

“Eine der unschuldigsten und zugleich unterhaltendsten 
Lustpartien, die ich mit verschiedenen Gesellschaften junger 
Leute unternahm, war, daB wir uns in das Héchster Markt- 
schiff setzten, die darin eingepackten seltsamen Passagiere beob- 
achteten und uns bald mit diesem bald mit jenem, wie uns Lust 
oder Mutwille trieb, scherzhaft und neckend enlieBen. Zu 
Hochst stiegen wir aus, wo zu gleicher Zeit das Marktschiff 
von Mainz eintraf. In einem Gasthofe fand man eine gut be- 
setzte Tafel, wo die Besseren der Auf- und Abfahrenden mit 
einander speisten und alsdann jeder seine Fahrt wieder fort- 
setzte: denn beide Schiffe gingen wieder zuriick. Wir fuhren 
dann jedesmal nach eingenommenen Mittagsessen hinauf nach 
Frankfurt und hatten in sehr groBer Gesellschaft die wohlfeilste 
Wasserfahrt gemacht, die nur méglich war.” * 

Thus early did the river become for young Goethe the epitome of 
lively sociability, and it is noteworthy that during the mood of de- 
pression which followed the disappointing outcome of the Gretchen 
episode Goethe sought the solitude of the woods, taking with him his 
friend and tutor (Mdller), ‘der sich lieber in freier Landschaft am 
Strom unter Menschen befand.” * 


With Goethe, however, moods of pessimism, though not infre- 
quent, were never of long duration, and soon he was back on the river 
in the company of his friends: 

1 Goethes Werke. Festausgabe. Bibliograpbisches Institut. Vol. XV,. pp, 15-16. 
Will be cited vate as Werke. f May 

2 cit. 101 — letter o 9, 1772. 

cit. Vol XV, 162. 

* ibid. p. 208. 
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’ “Die gute Jahrszeit, die schéne Gegend blieb fiir eine so 

muntere Gesellschaft nicht unbenutzt; Wasserfahrten stellte man 

rare an, weil diese die geselligsten von allen Lustpartien 

sind.” ° 

Later Goethe was to learn that it was not only during the summer 
months that the river Main offered excellent possibilities for social 
amusement. Thanks to the persuasive example of Klopstock ice-skat- 
ing had become fashionable with the young Germans of Goethe’s gen- 
eration. During the cold winter of 1773-1774 the Main froze over 
and no one enjoyed the resulting fun more than Goethe. Famous is his 
description of the lively scene which had his mother as an interested 


onlooker: 

“Ein sehr harter Winter hatte den Main vdllig mit Eis be- 
deckt und in einen festen Boden verwandelt. Der lebhafteste, 
notwendigste und yr eR Verkehr regte sich auf dem 
Eise. Grenzenlose Schlittschuhbahnen, glattgefrorne weite 
Flichen wimmelten von bewegter Versammlung. Ich fehlte 
nicht von Frihen Morgen an und war also, wie spaterhin meine 
Mutter, dem Schauspiel zuzusehen, angefahren ya als leicht 


a 
gekleidet wirklich durchgefroren. Sie saB im Wagen in ihrem 
roten Sammetpelze, der, auf der Brust mit starken goldenen 
Schnuren und Quasten zusammengehalten, ganz stattlich. ‘Geben 
Sie mir, liebe Mutter, Ihren Pelz!’, rief ich aus dem Stegreife, 
ohne mich weiter besonnen zu haben, ‘mich friert grimmig’. 
Auch sie bedachte nichts weiter; im Augenblicke hatte ich den 
Pelz an, der, purpurfarb, bis an die Waden reichend, mit Zobel 
verbramt, mit Gold geschmiickt, zu der braunen Pelzmiitze, die 
ich trug, gar nicht tibel kleidete. So fuhr ich sorgles auf und 
ab; auch war das Gedringe so groB, daB man die seltene Erschei- 
nung nicht einmal sonderlich bemerkte, obschon einigermaBen: 
denn man rechnete mir sie spater unter meinen Anomalien im 
Ernst und Scherze wohl einmal wieder vor.” * 

Up to this point we have spoken only of the Main as the first 
river which furnished the setting for interesting and significant moments 
in Goethe’s early life. The next river to engage his attention was, of 
course, the Rhine. He had had his first sight of it in June 1765, but 
devoted no more attention to it than the words, “wir gelangten an 
den Rhein, den wir, von den Hoéhen herab, weither schlingeln ge- 
sehen”.’ Later the Rhine was to develop much more significance for 
him, but before tracing in some detail what the Rhine meant to Goethe, 
we should emphasize the absence of any “Rheinromantik” in his feeling 
for the noble river. Goethe is a son of the eighteenth century and 
though later he was to experience the rise of German Romanticism and 
contribute in no small way himself to the triumph of that tendency, 
he remains a classicist in his essential relationship to nature. Nature 
is for him the cosmos, the ordered universe, and the stage for the de- 

Sibid, p. 216. 

* op. ok, Vol. XVI, p. 221-222. Top. cit. Vol. XVI, p. 211. 
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velopment of humanity. In Dichtung und Wabrbeit as well as in 
Goethe’s other literary productions, we find no descriptions of nature 
for its own sake, and no effort to use nature to create something called 
“mood” with a mysterious and intangible influence on human nature, 

Therefore when Goethe speaks of the Rhine we must expect no 
“Loreleis” and no hoary legends handed down from dim antiquity. 
Instead we behold a fertile valley which has long been a main avenue 
of European culture and commerce. In order to get a general panorama 
of the Upper Rhine he climbed the tower of Strassburg cathedral at 
the beginning of his sojourn in Alsace: 

“Und so sah ich denn von der Plattform die schéne Gegend 
vor mir, in welcher ich eine Zeitlang wohnen und hausen 
durfte: die ansehnliche Stadt, die weitumherliegenden, mit herr- 
lichen dichten Baumen besetzten und durchflochtenen Auen, 
diesen auffallenden Reichtum der Vegetation, der, dem Laufe 
des Rheins folgend, die Ufer, Inseln und Werder bezeichnet”.* 

In the course of his stay in Alsace Goethe was to know particu- 
larly intimately one part of the Rhine valley and to enjoy there the 
happy days with Friedrike Brion that remained in his memory as a 
veritable peak of his existence, just as his description of that time was to 
become the artistic culmination of Dichtung und Wabrbheit. : It should 
_ be remembered that the magnificent drama of young love, which we 

call the Sesenheim idyll, took place not only within the narrow confines 
of Sesenheim itself but out in the countryside against the magnificent 
back-drop afforded by the Rhine itself. 
“Die schéne Chausse, das herrlichste Wetter und die Nihe 
des Rheins gaben uns den besten Humor.” * 
The extensive Brion family had relatives on both sides of the Rhine. 
Goethe and Friedrike made numerous visits to them and once more the 
. Fiver was the center of sociability. As he describes it: 

»Diesseits und jenseits des Rheins, in Hagenau, Fort Louis, 

Phillippsburg, der Ortenau, fand ich die Personen zerstreut, die 

ich in Sesenheim vereinigt gesehn, jeden bei sich, als freund- 

lichen Wirt, gastfrei und so gern Kiiche und Keller als Garten 

und Weinberge, ja die “pes Gegend aufschlieBend. Die Rhein- 
inseln waren denn auch 6fters ein Ziel unserer Wasserfahrten. 

Dort brachten wir ohne Barmherzigkeit die kiihlen Bewohner 

des klaren Rheines in den Kessel, auf den Rost, in das siedende 

Fett, und hatten uns hier, in den traulichen Fischerhiitten, viel- 

leicht mehr als billig angesiedelt, hatten uns nicht die entsetz- 

lichen Rheinschnaken nach einigen Stunden wieder wegge- 
trieben.” *° 

Not only was the immediate vicinity of the Rhine the setting of the 
tenderest of Goethe’s early love affairs, it also furnished him with mate- 
rial for some of his earliest scientific speculations. Voltaire, seeking to 


8 op. cit. Vol. XV, p. 335. 
® ibid. p. 404. 
10 Werke, Vol. XVI, p. 21. 
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undermine the credibility of Genesis had denied the possibility of a flood, 
but Goethe’s own eyes convinced him that much of the Rhine valley 
had once lain beneath the water: 

“Da ich nun aber gar vernahm, daB er (Voltaire), um die 
Uberlieferung einer Siindflut zu entkriften, alle versteinten 
Muscheln leugnete und solche nur fiir Naturspiele gelten lieB, 
so verlor er — mein Vertrauen: denn der Augenschein 
hatte mir auf dem Bastberge deutlich genug gezeigt, daB ich 
mich auf altem abgetrocknetem Meersgrund, unter den Exuvien 
Seiner Ureinwohner befinde. Ja! diese Berge waren einstmals 
von Wellen bedeckt; ob vor oder wahrend der Siindflut, das 
konnte mich nicht riihren, genug das Rheintal war ein unge- 
heurer See, eine uniibersehliche Bucht gewesen; das konnte 
man mir nicht ausreden.” ™ 
Following his graduation from the University of Strassburg with 

a degree of law in the summer of 1771, Goethe nominally spent the next 
four years in Frankfurt attending to the humdrum routine of a young 
lawyer’s career. Actually these four years amounted to a post-graduate 
course in which his eager mind sought inspiration from a number of 
his slightly older contemporaries. Increasingly the Rhine became the 
avenue which brought him into contact with fascinating men and women. 
In the fall of 1773 he was at Koblenz with the family LaRoche. Fol- 
lowing this visit Goethe took a boat trip up the Rhine in company 
with Merck and his family: 

“So genossen wir mit MuBe der unendlich mannigfaltigen 
Gegenstinde, die bei dem herrlichsten Wetter, jede Stunde an 
Schénheit zuzunehmen und sowohl an GroBe als Gefalligkeit 
immer neu zu wechseln scheinen; und ich wiinsche nur indem 
ich die Namen Rheinfels und St. Goar, Bacharach, Bingen, El- 
feld und Biebrich ausspreche, daB jeder meiner Leser imstande 
sei, sich diese Gegenstinde in der Erinnerung hervorzurufen.” ** 
This is as close as Goethe came to succumbing to the lure of the 

Rhine’s magic. The travelers had even requested the boat’s owner to 
slow up the journey as long as possible, in order that their pleasure 
should be the more extensive. 


Even more important for Goethe’s intellectual development was 
the Rhine journey he made in the next year, 1774, together with Lavater 
and Basedow. In Cologne Goethe met F. H. Jacobi and enjoyed his 
discussions of the philosophy of Spinoza. This widening of Goethe’s 
philosophical outlook he compared to the broadening out of the Rhine 
valley in the region between Cologne and Diisseldorf: 

“Die weitere Fahrt rheinabwarts ging froh und gliicklich 
vonstatten. Die Ausbreitung des Flusses ladet auch das Gemiit 

ein, sich auszubreiten und nach der Ferne zu sehen.” %* 
Increasingly Goethe came to think of himself as a product of the upper 
Rhine. In speaking of his relationship to the Jacobis he characterized 

1 op. cit. Vol. XVI, p. 40. 12 op. cit. p. 113. 18 ibid. p. 173. 
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himself and them as “Ober- und Unterrhein” respectively..* He used 
the term “oberrheinische Gesellen” to describe himself and his “Sturm 
und Drang” allies in the quarrel with Wieland that followed the 
pearance of the farce Gétter, Helden und Wieland.** He explained the 
picturesque quality of his native dialect as due to the enlivening effect 
of the rivers that water the area: 

“Der Oberdeutsche namlich und vielleicht vorziiglich 
derjenige, welcher dem Rhein und Main anwohnt (denn groBe 
Fliisse haben, wie das Meeresufer, immer etwas Belebendes), 
driickt sich viel in Gleichnissen und Anspielungen aus, und bei 
einer inneren, menschenverstindigen Tiichtigkeit bedient er 
sich spriichwértlicher Redensarten.” ** 

It is not possible to say at just what point in his life Goethe 
to utilize the study of rivers as a basis for geographical and political 
studies of the countries involved. He claims in Dichtung und Wabrheit 
that as a youth in Alsace he studied the watercourses to gain a basic 
knowledge of the country. 


“Schon bei meinen wenigen Wanderungen durch die Welt 
hatte ich bemerkt, wie bedeutend es sei, sich auf Reisen nach 
dem Laufe der Wasser zu erkundigen, ja bei dem kleinsten 
Bache zu fragen wohin er denn eigentlich laufe. Man erlangt 
dadurch eine Ubersicht von jeder FluBregion, in der man eben 
—— ist, einen Begriff von den Héhen und Tiefen, die auf 
einander Bezug haben, und windet sich am sichersten an diesen 
Leitfaden, welche sowohl dem Anschauen als dem Gedichtnis 
zu Hiilfe kommen, aus geologischem und politischem Landerge- 
wirre.” 
One does not like to doubt Goethe’s word, but it seems at least question- 
able that the twenty-year-old Goethe had developed so keenly the 
science and art of analyzing all aspects of human life in the countries 
that he visited. This the mature Goethe, trained by his experiences 
in the laboratory of human relations that was Weimar, was able to do 
with matchless skill. A statement practically identical with the one 
just quoted is found at the beginning of Die Italienische Reise: 
“Mir gibt es sehr schnell einen Gegriff von jeder Gegend, wenn 
ich bei dem kleinsten Flusse forsche, wohin es lauft, zu welcher 
Flubregion er gehért. Man findet alsdann selbst in gegenden, 
die man nicht tbersehen kann, einen Zusammenhang der Be 
und Tiler gedankenweise . . . Diese Bemerkung gilt in der 
Nachbarschaft aller gréBern und kleinern Fliisse, und mit diesem 
Leitfaden kann der Rakeshen einen schnellen AufschluB iiber 


jeden der Kultur —— Boden erlangen . . . Die Donau 
erinnert mich an den alten Main . . |.” ** 


17 ibid. p. 392. 
18 Werke. Vol. XVII, p. 38. 
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The simpler form of the statement in this version would indicate the 
origin of the concept in 1786 when the first impressions of Italy were be- 
ing recorded in the diary kept for Frau von Stein. Twenty-five years 
later, when he began to write Dichtung und Wabrheit, Goethe doubt- 
‘Jess recalled the old observation and wrote it down again in expanded 
form and more detailed language. 


An unusual employment of the river in Goethe’s autobiographical 
writings is the “knife oracle” that Goethe consulted while walking 
along the river Lahn in the fall of 1773. Goethe wished to know whether 
he was fated to succeed as an artist, but as usual the answer of the 
oracle was an equivocal one. As he describes the scene: 


“Zufallig hatte ich ein sch6nes Taschenmesser in der linken 
Hand, und in dem Augenblick trat aus dem tiefen Grunde. der 
Seele gleichsam befehlshaberisch hervor: ich sollte dies Messer 
ungesaumt in den FluB schleudern. Siahe ich es hineinfallen, so 
wiirde mein kiinstlerischer Wunsch erfiillt werden; wiirde aber 
das Eintauchen des Messezs durch die tiberhangenden Weiden- 
biische verdeckt, so sollte ich Wunsch und Bemiihung fahren 
lassen . . . Des Messers Eintauchen in den Flu8 ward mir durch 
die letzten Weidenzweige verborgen, aber das dem Sturz entge- 
genwirkende Wasser sprang wie eine starke Fontaine in die 
Hohe und war mir vollkommen sichtbar.” 


When we turn to Goethe’s lyric poems, we find that many of them 
use the river to symbolize human life under a variety of aspects. In the 
“Gesang der Geister iiber den Wassern” *° the river denotes in a gen- 
eral way the course of human affairs, while in “Mahomets Gesang” ** 
the development of the river in its course from the source in the moun- 
tains to the sea depicts the growth of Islam. The river as an image 
of the restlessness of the lover is found in “Der Junggesell und der 
Mihlbach” 2 and with much more personal significance in “An den 
Mond.” ** In this latter poem the river mentioned is clearly the Ilm 
in Weimar as it flows on its way between Goethe’s “Gartenhaus” and 
the home of Frau von Stein. 


Of course, to a person of Goethe’s dualistic manner of thinking, 
the river like everything else in the world must have its negative aspect. 
It may represent the seduction of human faculties by non-human forces 
as in “Der Fischer.” ** It may bring death to one person or to many, 
but at the same time it acts as a proving-ground for human courage 
and the human spirit of co-operation. Goethe wrote two poems in honor 
of persons, occupying vastly differing places in the social scale, who had 
lost their lives by drowning while attempting to rescue others: One 
in honor of Herzog Leopold von Braunschweig, the other commemorat- 
ing Johanna Sebus. 


19 Werke. Vol. XVI, pp. 106-107. 22 ibid. p, 102. 
20 Werke. Vol. I, p. 238. ibid. p. 54. 
*1 ibid. p. 236. 24 ibid. p. go. 
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In the Xenien of 1796, the satiric epigrams in which Goethe and 
Schiller jointly attack personalities and tendencies that they found inimi- 


cal to their efforts to construct a classical German Literature, are found 


a group of poems bearing as titles the names of the various rivers of Ger- 
many. These rivers speak out in pungent language to characterize the 
regions through which they flow. In sixteen couplets a survey is made 
of the deplorable state of German literature in other parts of the coun- 
try. The Spree, representing Berlin, says for instance: 

“Sprache gab mir einst Ramler und Stoff mein Casar; 

_ da nahm ich 
Meinen Mund etwas voll, aber ich schweige 
seitdem” ** 

It is doubtful whether the enemies of Goethe and Schiller resented 
more this type of criticism, or the self-satisfaction with which the Ilm 
on behalf of Weimar: 

“Meine Ufer sind arm, doch héret die leisere Welle, 

Fiihrt der Strom sie vorbei, manches unsterbliche Lied” 2* 

In the West-Ostlicher Divan water becomes a symbol for the un- 
dulating imagery of Eastern poetry which lends itself with so great dif- 
ficulty to Occidental attempts at precision. The river Euphrates is 
named in this connection: 

“Aber uns ist wonnereich 
In den Euphrat greifen, 
Und im fliissigen Element 
Hin und wieder schweifen . . . 
Schépft des Dichters reine Hand 
Wasser wird sich ballen.” ** 
Later, in the Buch Suleike, the name of Euphrates is given to the river 
Main as it flows past the Gerbermiihle, Mariane von Willemer’s summer 
home, and becomes the scene Mariane’s dream of the lost ring. Goethe 
interprets the dream in the light of the Doge of Venice and his mar- 
riage to the sea: 
“Mich vermahlst du deinem Flusse, 
Der Terrasse, diesem Hain, 
Hier soll bis zum letzten Kusse 
Dir mein Geist gewidmet sein.” ** 

Also in Goethe’s prose works significant examples of his use of 
the symbolism of the river may be cited. In Wilhelm Meisters Lehr- 
jabre (Book II, Chapter 9) Wilhelm has no sooner made the fascinat- 
ing acquaintance of Philine and the provocative acquaintance of Laertes 
than he and his new friends hire a boat for a pleasant day on the river. 


There they are joined by the mysterious figure whom we later learn to 
know as the Abbe (or is it his twin brother? ) 

25 Schiller’s Werke. Bibliographisches Institute. Vol. I, p. 195. 

26 ibid. p. 194. 

21 Werke, Vol. Ill, p. 30. 

28 ibid. p. 80. 
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With the coming of the French Revolution the river was to acquire 
for Goethe another and more realistic and political significance. It was 
the Rhine which served briefly between 1792 and 1795 as defence for 
Germany against the triumphant advance of the French revolutionary 
armies. This thought is clearly expressed by the innkeeper in the first 
canto of Hermann und Dorothea: 

“Wie begriiBt’? ich so oft mit Staunen die Fluten des 


Rheinstroms, 
Wenn ich, reisend nach meinem Geschiaft, ihm. wieder mich 


nahte! ... 
Aber ich konnte nicht denken, daB bald sein liebliches 


Ufer 
Sollte werden ein Wall, um abzuwehren den Franken, 
Und sein verbreitetes Bett ein allverhindernder Graben.” 2° 
In Goethe’s writings of this period the river is therefore stressed 
as a boundary between two hostile nations, and even more between two 
hostile political and cultural creeds. The framework narrative of the 
Unterhaltungen deutscher Ausgewanderten deals with the flight of a 
noble German family from its estates on the left bank of the Rhine across 
the river to peace and safety. In the closing tale of the collection, 
Das Marchen, the highly imaginative symbolism of the story reminds 
us of “nothing and everything” as Goethe intended that it should. There 
can be little doubt, however, that the conclusion of the fairy-tale, which 
portrays a bridge built across the river with a temple standing beside 
it, designates the era of peace, cultural intercourse, and mutual aid, 


which Goethe hoped to see dawn for France and Germany, the two 


hostile neighbors separated by the river Rhine. 

On the very first page of Die Wahlverwandtschaften is a reference 
to the water flowing through the valley which separates two hillsides, 
one the domain of the past, and the site of the castle belonging to 
Eduard and Charlotte, the other the realm of the future and the chosen 
location for the summer pavilion which Charlotte builds in the course of 
the story. Necessarily the way from the one hilltop to the other leads 


across the water which thus becomes a fitting symbol for the present. 


The originally rapid stream is dammed up and turned into a series of 
quiet ponds in somewhat the same way as the aristocratic characters 
of the little novel have learned to restrain the free outpouring of their 
emotions. Nevertheless, the water remains potentially dangerous, as do 
human emotions however well pent up they may appear. The theme 
of drowning is introduced early in the story. One of the first reforms 
instituted on the estate by the Captain is the obtaining of “alles, was 
zur Rettung der Ertrunkenen ndétig sein méchte.” *° Later Eduard pro- 
poses that the brook be held in check by embankments to prevent the 
flooding of the village, but it is the crumbling away of one of these 


29 Werke. Vol. IV, p. 201. 
80 Werke. Vol. XIII, p. 54. 
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very embankments which provides the unhappy ending to Ottilie’s birth- 
day celebration and plunges into the water a boy who is rescued only 
by the heroic efforts of the captain. Still the water demands its victim, 
and ultimately it is the baby, the ill-fated product of Charlotte and 
Eduard’s “double adultery” which drops into the water and drowns as 
the saintly sinner Ottilie hurries home from her innocent rendezvous 
with Eduard. In this the most artistic novel from Goethe’s pen it is 
easy to see the significant role played by the river. 

Also in the last of Goethe’s novels, Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjabre, 
river symbolism continues to be prominent. At the outset Wilhelm 
writes to his wife Natalie: 

“Fiir mein Gefiihl ist man noch immer in der Nire seiner 

Lieben, so lange die Stréme von uns zu ihnen laufen.” * 

In one of the short stories that the novel contains, Der Mann von funfzig 
Jabren, it is the overflowing of the rivers after heavy rains which offers 
Flavio and his cousin Hilarie the opportunity for combined activity 
in the work of relief, and thus by the force of propinquity assures them 
that youth really belongs to youth, and that Hilarie should marry her 
cousin and not his father. Further on in the novel Wilhelm describes at 
great length the drowning of the fisher-boys who had been in search of 
crabs, a scene which Goethe had himself experienced at Ems in 1773. 
The heart-rending tragedy of this narration is heightened by Wilhelm’s 
learning subsequently that had a surgeon skilled in blood-letting been 
present, the boys’ lives might have been saved. It is the memory of 
this occurrence which leads Wilhelm to take up the study of surgery 
He is rewarded for his years of study when, at the very end of the novel, 
his son Felix plunges on horseback into a river. Felix is drawn out ap- 
parently dead, but Wilhelm’s skill with the lancet restores him to life 
and he falls into a sound slumber while held in his father’s arms. 

In summary, it has been shown that the river played a dominant 
role in many significant aspects of Goethe’s life. He came to realize 
and to emphasize the importance of a study of the relationship of rivers 
with the lives of those people who live along their shores. In the 
works of his maturity and old age he employed river symbolism fre- 
quently. The river is in brief for Goethe a symbol of the life of man, 
ever moving, ever changing. It may be a friendly place, the favorite 
scene of parties and social gaiety. It may in time of flood danger be- 
come a veritable battleground and present a supreme test to man’s cour- 
age and purposeful activity. Finally, the river bears at all times, even 
beneath the calmest surface, the threat of imminent lurking death — 
that death which is the foil of life but not its master and which accord- 
ing to Goethe gives to living its zest and its highest meaning. 

81 Werke. Vol. XII, p. 43. 
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THE HERO IN JOSEF WEINHEBER’S POETRY 


Harry BERGHOLZ 
University of Michigan 


When, on April 8, 1945, one month after his fifty-third birthday, 
Josef Weinheber left our world, this Viennese, who may be safely called 
the most controversial figure in modern German literature. could already 
look back on a great and varied achievement as a lyrical poet. 

Only twice had he gone out of his proper field try his hand at fic- 
tion, but he soon repudiated these two isolated attempts as being imma- 
ture and foreign to his genius in which judgment he was certainly right. 
The first of his novels, interesting today because highly autobiographical 
in nature, is entitled Das Waisenhaus (Vienna, Burgverlag, 1925, 288 
pages), and though far from becoming a best-seller, it was as well re- 
ceived by reviewers as any newcomer may expect. Weinheber however 
considered it as a failure; and dissatisfied with his own performance, he 
was even prompter in repudiating his second novel which he would never 
allow to be published as a book after it had been serialized in a periodical. 

Weinheber displayed the diversity and the greatness of his talent 
almost exclusively within the narrower and stricter limits of lyrical 

, and this singleness of purpose may explain to a large extent 
why he reached, at a relatively early age and in spite of many obstacles 
on his way, a complete mastery of all poetic means and that perfect 
craftsmanship which not rarely makes him outdistance such distinguished 
artists of the preceding generation as Rilke, George, Dehmel, Morgen- 
stern, Hesse or Hofmannsthal. With sure instinct he knows how to 
match mood and expression; with hardly ever failing certainty he finds 
the best word, rhyme and rhythm. 

The grand pathetic tone of the hymn, the ode and the elegy are 
at his disposal as well as the noble elegance of the sonnet and the inti- 
macy of idyllic song in the best line of German tradition, and the grace- 
ful lightfootedness of popular dance tunes. It is possible that eventually 
Weinheber’s fame as a poet will rest on such songs of unsophisticated 
beauty like “Im Grase” (Spite Krone, p. 90) or “Auf eine Wienerin” 
(Wien wortlich, p. 57). But the mood of Weinheber’s which domin- 
ates his work makes us think of him primarily as a representative of that 
“Gedankenlyrik” so characteristic of German literature. 

There is no doubt that his most ambitious collections of poetry are 
dedicated to such “Gedankenlyrik”, either exclusively as Zwischen 
Géttern und Dimonen (Munich, 1938) or to the larger part as Adel 
und Untergang (Munich, 1934), Spate Krone (Munich, 1936) and the 
posthumously published Hier ist das Wort (Salzburg, 1947). 

In another group of three volumes: Wien wértlich (Vienna, 1935), 
O Mensch, gibt acht! (Munich, 1939), and Kammermusik (Munich, 


* The present article, in its essentials, was presented before Discussion Group V 
(Modern German Literature) at the sixty-third annual meeting of the MLA in New 
York on December 29, 1948. 
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1939), the majority of the poems is of a lighter nature; whereas a third 
group, comprising Der einsame Mensch (Vienna, 1920), Von beiden 
Ufern (Vienna, 1923), and Boot in der Bucht (Vienna, 1926), contains 
verses which he wrote before reaching full maturity. 

After he had become noticed by some critics and a small circle of 
admirers, after the well known Munich publishers Albert Langen-Georg 
Miller had adopted him as their chief author, and after the official Nazi 
propaganda machine had popularized his name, Weinheber disavowed 
most of his early verse. Only some of the poems he had written before 
1934 found their way into Adel wnd Untergang and into the restros 
tive anthology selections he arranged himself under the titles Selbstbildnis 
(Munich, 1936) and Vereinsamtes Herz (Leipzig, 1935)5 it should be 
noted, however, that the latter contain also some original pieces. Finally, 
at the height of the Weinheber fashion in Germany, the publisher Alfred 
Ibach (Vienna and Leipzig) reissued Der einsame Mensch, ( 1939) care- 
fully avoiding of course to mention that this was merely a reprint and 
that the Jewish publisher E. P. Tal had been responsible for the first 
edition when Weinheber was still quite unknown. 


At any rate, for an initial approach to the understanding of Wein- 
heber’s personality there is none more suitable than to study his “Ge- 
dankenlyrik”, the contents of his thinking as we know it from his pub- 
lished works. In this connection a word of warning mush be sounded: 
although Weinheber was deeply influenced by a certain philosophy and 
although many abstract ideas are expressed in his verses, he himself was 
not a philosopher. Thus he has not developed a “system of thought” 
in the proper meaning of the term; and if he is inconsistent, when he 


contradicts himself, we should remember that his work is that of a poet. . 


Moreover, for our present purpose, his thinking, which was in constant 
flux, must be viewed as something static; only the general trend of his 
ideas, not their meandering evolution, can here be described. 

Very early in his intellectual development Weinheber encountered 
the pessimistic philosophy of Schopenhauer and the stern stoicism of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus and of Seneca; their teaching corresponded 
to the gloom and despair of his youth as well as to that awareness of 
ruin and catastrophe which prevailed in Vienna and Austria during the 
early twenties, after the downfall of the Hapsburg empire. A German 
critic? and also Professor Hofrichter* insist on the influence of Speng- 
ler’s Untergang des Abendlandes. But I am inclined to think in Wein- 
heber’s case less of influence than of similarity of inspiration and of his- 
torical position. It is impossible to overlook that Spengler’s and Wein- 
heber’s views diverge on some decisive issues. 

Weinheber never mentions Nietzsche as one of his masters (although 
from the undoubtedly autobiographical middle section of his “Heroische 


1 Joh, Klein, “Klassische Haltung heute,” Die Literatur, XL (Apr. 1938), 406-407. 
2 Ruth Hofrichter, Three Poets and Reality (New Haven, 1942), passim. 
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Trilogie” we may infer that Nietzsche’s deathmask decorated young 
Weinheber’s drab bed-sitting room in Vienna); but in any case his start- 
int is the same — as it has been for most thinkers since Nietzsche’s 
day: Man, with his reason, finding himself alone, without God, in the 
universe, questioning and knocking down all inherited standards of value 
and trying in vain to determine why he lives and what for. 
Du lahmes Leben, ohne Sinn verbracht, 
wie auf dem Meere schwankt ein leeres Boot 

as Weinheber puts it in 1930 (Adel und Untergang, p. 66), or again in 
the posthumously published verse (Hier ist das Wort, p. 95): “Du 
Zweifel an dem Sinn der Welt.” Or to quote Bertrand Russell’s words * 
about modern man’s purposeless, Nietzschean world so “void of meaning” 
where: 

our ideals must henceforward find a home. That Man is the 

product of causes which had no prevision of the end they were 

achieving; that his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, 

his loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental 

collocations of atoms; that no fire, no heroism, no intensity 

of thought and feeling, can preserve an individual life beyond 

the grave; that all the labours of the ages, all the devotion, 

all the inspiration, all the noonday brightness of human genius, 

are destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar system, 

and that the whole temple of Man’s achievement must inevit- 

ably be buried beneath the débris of a universe in ruins — all 

these things, if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly 

certain, that no philosophy which rejects them can hope to 

stand. Only within the scaffolding of these truths, only on the 

firm foundation of unyielding despair, can the soul’s habitation 

henceforth be safely built. 
This problem, such as Nietzsche had put it, also faces Weinheber. 
Nietzsche’s, the declared anti-Christian’s volte-face solution had been 
to find life’s purpose in life itself, in living life as fully and strongly 
as possible. To him as to many who followed in his footsteps life- 
force became the supreme value in this world, the one standard from 
which all other values are derived. And it is here that Weinheber’s 
answer is, or apepars to be, diametrically opposed to that of Nietzsche 
and other “heroic vitalists’ whom Eric Russell Bentley has described 
with great knowledge and insight in his stimulating book A Century 
of Hero-W orship (Philadelphia, 1944). To Weinheber not Life emerges 
as the one eternal value, but Death. “Dem Leben bleibt nichts,” he 
writes in the third ode of Zwischen Géttern und Damonen; “Doch 
Dauer hat der Tod” (Adel und Untergang, p. 22). Death is for him 
“MaB der Dinge, er nur erlaubt, das schwanke giiltig zu messen” (Adel 
und Untergang, p. 23). 

This idea of Death as the sole lasting value is less unique or novel 
than it may at first appear. Without going back into antiquity or to 

oo “A Free Man’s Worship” in Mysticism and Logic (New York, 1929), 
PP. 47- 
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certain Eastern cosmologies and without linking it to Heidegger’s tenet 
of “Sein zum Tode” or its discussion by J. P. Sartre in L’Etre et le 
Néant or striking analogies of outlook in Simone de Beauvoir’s Tous les 
hommes sont mortels, 1 would however point out that so different 
a thinker as Professor Whitehead says, in his language, almost the same ¢ 
when he argues that all sense of value depends on “limitation”, | 


What is unique in Weinheber is the firmness with which he re- 
gards death and all that, in his world of poetic imagery, he associates 
with death — darkness, night, the daemons . To his gallery of “heroic 
vitalists” (ranging from Carlyle, Nietzsche, Wagner, Shaw to Spengler, 
Stefan George and D. H. Lawrence), Eric Russell Bentley might have 
fittingly aded a final chapter on Josef Weinheber as a . . . heroic necro- 
lator for his poetic glorification of death. 

However, the individual still finds himself confronted wtih the 
problem number one: what to make of his own life? As Weinheber 
cannot see any purpose in Life as such he is led to the conclusion that 
the individual life is only good to be thrown away, not lightheartedly, 
but heroically. He finds the answer in conscious self-sacrifice — not 
primarily for any public cause, but as a gratuitous act. Speaking (in 
Adel und Untergang, p. 69) of this “noble” attitude, he says: 

DaB Adel sei, geniigt. Der Sinn hievon, 

die Ziele dessen: Ach wir wissen keine... . 

So laBt uns springen, wo der Abgrund klafft. 
And for his “Heroische Trilogie” he chooses as motto the word of 
Schopenhauer: “Ein gliickliches Leben ist unméglich. Das Héchste, 
was der Mensch erlangen kann, ist ein heroischer Lebenslauf.” 


The hero is for Weinheber the sole type of man whom he does 
not despige and scorn; the hero alone has nobility. “Adel” is the one 
of the hero’s qualities which Weinheber continually stresses; but he 
modifies it in a characteristic way by insisting on the condition that it 
proves itself only in the hero’s extinction, in “Untergang”. His hero 
is therefore by definition short-lived; he must die a violent death — 
either by foreign action or by his own hand. There can be little doubt 
that Weinheber’s interpretation of the hero concept in Holderlin — 
his most highly revered master — and particularly of the character 
of Empedokles * tended in the same direction.° 


Not being a philosopher, Weinheber is certainly entitled to the 
poet’s privilege of using the same word with different meanings or em- 
ploying different words for the same idea; and this is particularly true 

*eg. in Science and the Modern World (New York, 1945), pp. 233, 238, et 


5 cf. Wilhelm Bohm, Hélderlin (Halle, 1928), 1, 291-303 et passim. — Ronald 
Peacock, Hélderlin (London, 1938), pp. 55-58. 

®see the pamphlet by Friedrich Fist Peters, Die Wiederkebr des Empedokles 
(Wolfshagen, 1944). — An article by Adolf Beck, (“Josef Weinheber in seinem 
Verhaltmnis zu Hoélderlin”, De Weegschaal, V1 [1939], no. 1, pp. 1-6, mo. 2, pp. 
17-23, NO. 5, pp. 65-66) does not fulfill the promise of its title, 
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of such key terms as “Untergang”, “Nacht”, “Gott”, or “Held”. As to 
the hero, he pictures him usually as opposed to the common man, rather 
a demigod; in other, rarer places as just the tallest of the community, 
as one among his brothers. The hero certainly represents for him the 
male side of humanity; the role of the female is seen only under the 
aspect of maternity. For the woman there is no need of heroism: she 
is already in that state of “Mitte”, of poise, for which the hero in our 
latter-day world of decline must strive. This “Mitte”, the central posi- 
tion between the gods and the daemons, which is the ideal condition of 
mankind, once existed in the days of ancient Greece. It has long been 
lost and now both the gods and the daemons are dead. (This, at least, 
is what Weinheber most often asserted though occasionally the gods — 
ur even God — and the daemons appear to him very much alive; then 
he thinks of them as being asleep; then he says that new gods must be 
created.) The whole structure of this world-view of Weinheber’s is 
erected on the basis of his antagonism to Rilke. 

Weinheber himself has at some length and in a highly illuminating 
way spoken of his relation to Rilke* to whom his mind was enslaved 
for a long time and against whom he rebelled trying to become free. 
His revolt against the author of the Sonnets to Orpheus and the Duino 
Elegies started from the well-founded critical observation that in these 
works the problem of man becomes forgotten, that there remains nothing 
between the “world of the angel” and the “world of the dead”. For 
Weinheber at this point, Man and his problems are more important than 
the angels or the dead, and he sets out to reinstate Man in his own 
putting him in the center of his attention, in the “Mitte”. 

... sei wieder der Mensch, Mitte der Dinge, er groB geriihmt! 

(Hier ist das Wort, p. 37) 

Weinheber’s intention is quite clear; and at least for some time, he was 
convinced that he had succeeded in his attempt. (“Nicht selten iiber- 
kam mich nun, Rilke gegeniiber, das Gefiihl einer gewissen Souveranitat, 
das Gefiihl, vor ihm als eigene Existenz bestehen zu kénnen” he writes 
in the article for Dichtung und Volkstum, |.c.) For the critic, however, 
who today can view Weinheber’s poetic work as a whole it is no 
question that, taken all in all, his revolt against Rilke ended in failure. 
If he is to live on in the annals of literary history it will be for other 
reasons. 


In order to understand this failure more fully we must submit Wein- 
heber’s use of the hero image to even closer scrutiny. Only where he 
uses this image as an illustration to symbolize the rebirth of day out of 
night, of cyclical development in history (in this form a rare theme 
in his poetry) we find that Weinheber adopts the old myth of the slain 
warrior rising with the morning sun (as in “Der befreite Held”, Spite 
Krone, p. 46). Generally, he sees the hero in the manner of Siegfried 

Tsee Dichtung und Volkstum, XL (1939), pp- 74-77- 
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perishing at the hand of Hagen (Spate Krone, p. 104). Only as a rela- 
tively late stage, he distinguishes between various types of heroes like 
“First”, “Feldherr”, “Bildner” (Hier ist das Wort, p. 103); and in an- 
other context he evens seems to rank Christ and St. Francis among his 
heroes. 


On the other hand, he had already very early identified the poet, 
ie. himself, with his ideal, stretching the metaphor of “conscious self- 
sacrifice” so that it comes to mean for him the act of artistic creation. 
There is, of course, no logical cogency in this argument. It rather 
makes us see Weinheber acting at the instigation of his subconscious 
will to live and compelled by the desire to find, in the framework of his 
theories and world-view, a justification for his own existence. The fig- 
ure of the hero becomes for him the objectivation of an “Urerlebnis”; 
it is his own formative experiences of extreme loneliness with the reaction 
of exaggerated pride, but fused and transformed into an idealized state 
of sublimation. 


Very seldom, and only in passing, does he include himself in the 
multitude of common men and admit (as in Zwischen Géttern und 
Démonen, p. 46): 

uns, die nichts zu bestehn, nichts zu beharren zwingt 
als der Tag und das kleine Gliick 


Practically always he sees himself, the disciple and follower of Hélderlin, 
as the one type of heroic man that really interests him (“Ich, der Hoff- 
nungsiose. . . . Ich, Held von neuer Art”: Adel und Untergang, p. 67). 
The perspective into which he places his “hero as poet” can be clearly 
understood from the following quotations which I take from his essay 
“Gedanken zu meiner Disziplin” *: 


In der Sprache liegt Schicksal, Vergangenheit und jeglicher 
eistige Besitz Volkes wind 
Dieser héchste Wert nun, den ein Volk besitzt, ist als geistiges 
Gut seinen Dichtern anvertraut . . . Volker der frithen Kindheit 
haben die starke Sprache, in deren noch nicht abgegriffenen 
Worten Laut und Bild vollkommen gedeckt erscheinen . . . 
Das Griechisch der Sappho ist noch ein Gedicht in jedem ein- 
zelnen Wort; voll, stark ténende Wirklichkeit des Bildes . . . 
Noch ist in der Sprache als solcher eine geheimnisvolle Be- 
ziehung zwischen Mensch und Welt, jene Sprachmagie, welche 
die heutigen Dichter, wenn immer auch unberechtigt, so doch 
sehr gern fiir sich in Anspruch nehmen. Allmiahlich geht diese 
mystische Beziehung verloren . . . Die Dichter sind nicht mehr 
volksverbundene Sanger und Sager. Sie stehen, je spater aus 
einem Volk heraus wirkend, um so einsamer in einer sprachlichen 
Welt, die sie, mit der Escheinung der wirklichen konfrontiert, 
riicklaufig in ibrer urspriinglichen Beziehung erst wider her- 
zustellen haben. Sie miissen, nun die Einheit des Fiihlens und 
8 see Josef Weinheber : Persénlichkeit und Schaffen, ed. Adolf Luser (Vienna, 
1935), PP- 44-51. 
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Denkens verloren gegangen ist, welche dem Volk mystische 
Sprachkraft gab, neue Wortsinnbilder schaffen. 
This theory of the poet re-establishing the original magic power of the 
word is strangely reminiscent of Mallarmé’s “Le Tombeau d’Edgar Poe” 
and especially of this line in it: “donner un sens plus pur aux mots 
de la tribu”. This theory is again and again expressed and applied 
in Weinheber’s verses. As an example the seventh of the second cycle 
of sonnets in his “Heroische Trilogie” may be cited here: 
Aus bitterm SchweiBe reifen Wein und Brot. 
Im Taumel der Gewalt, im Wust von Fra, 
Geliist und Heuchelei, im Abendrot 
zermiirbten Volks, das ihn, das Herz, vergaB: 
bleibt rein bewahrt wie Flut in edlem Glas, 
im Dichter rein bewahrt des Menschen Not, 
des Menschen Weisheit, Adel, Schicksal, Tod, 
Gestalt und Form, Gesetz und EbenmaB. 
Was nicht Altar, nicht Schwert, nicht Thron vermag: 
Er birgt den Keim der Seinen in der Brust 
und wehrt dem Untergang im fahlen Tag. 
Und 1a48t, erhabner Griinder im Verlust, 
besessen, das Gebau ins Blau zu bauen, 
auf dunkle Werke dunkle Tranen tauen. 
This shows a fairly early formulation of Weinheber’s concept of the 
poet as hero; there are many other instances in practically all his col- 
lections of poetry, and particularly in his last Hier ist das Wort (e.g. 
pp. 15, 38, 51, 103, 109, 170). This volume is almost exclusively taken 
up with images derived from the process of artistic creation and tech- 
nique, dealing with the different meters, with rhyme, and similar ques- 
tions because they are the poet’s principal concern; and it now becomes 
quite obvious that the poet is for Weinheber really the sole man who 
interests him. 
Weinheber’s tragic pessimism — though pushed to the extreme — 


_ is not unique in our time nor confined to German literature. The futility 


of man’s existence is symptomatically expressed in England during the 
twenties (when Weinheber first appeared on the literary scene) by 
T. S. Eliot’s “The Waste Land”. Similar notes are sounded in Italy 
by Ungaretti or Salvatore Quasimodo; in France, by the surréalistes 
or even by Antojne de Saint-Exupéry and still quite recently by Albert 
Camus with his philosophy of the “Absurd”. 

If Weinheber’s figure stands out in more glaring light it may be 
attributed to his meteoric ascent and eclipse, to the probability of his 
end in suicide as well as to the darker national background. In wrench- 
ing beauty from somber despair, against the most fearful odds, in the 
intensity of his human suffering — being torn as he was by the opposing 
forces in his soul — Weinheber is not likely to be forgotten in 
German literature, even by those of us who find that other poets have 
touched chords more genial to the ordinary man. 
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Ein Streifen Mais, ein Streifen Klee, 
Kartoffelfurchen je und je, 

und Acker braun und Acker rot, 
im gelben Mittag reift das Brot, 

der Wiesenweg gebandert weil, 
ein Streifen Klee, ein Streifen Mais, 


der Jogl zieht am Strick das Kalb, 
und Acker rot und Acker falb, 
Kartoffelfurchen je und je, 

im hohen Hafer ast das Reh, 

die reifen Mandeln Reih an Reih, 
ein Leiterwagen nahebei, 


der Wegerich und Rittersporn, 

im gelben Mittag rauscht das Korn, 
die Weiden an dem Wasserbug 
beschatten kiihl den Schnitterkrug, 
und Acker falb und Acker schwarz, 
im lichten Forste riecht das Harz, 
mit Ochsen schwer, der Bauer dran, 
geht um die Hufe das Gespann, 


geschobert liegt das Heu zuhauf, 
Rebhiihner stehen knatternd auf, 

ein Kirchturm, ein paar Hofe weit, 
und wieder nichts als Einsamkeit, 

ein Streifen Mais, ein Streifen Klee, 
Kartoffelfurchen je und je, 

und Acker hier und Acker dort, 

und an und um und immerfort .... 


—Joseph Weinbeber 


IR HABT DIE ERDE, ER HAT DAZ HIMELRICHE 


ByaRNE ULveEsTAD 
University of Wisconsin 


The following discussion attempts to support a new reading of 
12.8 in Walther’s “Spruch” 12.6: 
12.6 Hér keiser, ich bin frénebote 
und bring iu boteschaft von gote. 
ir habt die erde, er hat daz himelriche. 
10 er hiez iu klagen (ir sit sin voget), 
in sines sunes lande broget 
diu heidenschaft iu beiden lasterliche. 
ir muget im gerne rihten: 
sin sun der ist geheizen Krist, 
er hiez iu sagen wie erz verschulden welle: 
15 nu lat in zuo iu pflihten. 
er rihtet iu da er voget ist, 
klagt ir joch tiber den tievel Gz der helle.* 
As it stands, 12.8 represents Bodmer’s emendation of the MS. reading: ? 
A tor: ir habt die ere ir hant daz himelriche. 
C 141 v: ir hab die erde ir hant daz himelriche. 

Bodmer’s emended line: “ir habt die erde, er hat daz himelriche” 
was adopted by Lachman in his first edition of Walther’s poems (1827) 
and has been used by all later editors of Walther’s poems. As far as 
I can find, no objection to it has been stated by any scholar. 

However, the following arguments may be advanced against this 
emendation: 

1) Except for ere / erde both MSS. give identical readings,’ a fact 
which seems to militate against the assumption that the line is other- 
wise corrupt. 

2) As it stands in the current editions, 12.8 is not essential to the mean- 
ing of the “Spruch” at all. It is only a parenthetical expression of a 
commonly known fact, not a message, and it seems strange that Walther 
should have repeated this statement of the emperor-God relationship 
in the very next line: “. . . ir sit sin vogt.” 

3) Although less important than 1 and 2, the following difficulty 
should not be completely overlooked: erde and himelriche are not two 
parts of a divisible whole. Himel and erde are used in medieval liter- 
ature as signifying the spiritual and material realms of the cosmological 
system, whereas himelriche is used almost exclusively as denoting the 
dwelling place and reward of pious persons, and its meaning completely 
falls together with that of the same word as used in biblical and theo- 


1 Die Gedichte Walthers von der Vogelweide, ed. K. Lachmann, 6th ed. by 
K. Miillenhoff (Berlin, 1891). 

2Lachmann-Kraus, Gedichte Walthers von der Vogelweide, 10th ed. (Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1936), p. 14. Notes. 

* Hab (for habt) in C may well be a scribal error, especially if written to dic- 
tation, since the two dentals will fall together unless babt die is pronounced very 
carefully. 
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logical language.* Thus himel and himelriche, although they are syn- 
onymous, are not semantically congruent.* 

The preceding arguments are at least strong enough to induce one 
to look for another reading of 12.8, and preferably one based on C, 
without emendation (apart from ir habt (for ir hab), the reading of 
A): 


ir habt die erde, ir hant daz himelriche. 

In this form, 12.8 is not parenthetical, and makes good sense as a | 
salutation from God, expressed through the mouth of the frénebote: | 
“You have the earth, you shall have (possess) the heavenly kingdom.” ; 
It is a promise of ultimate reward, if the rest of the message is heeded, 
This interpretation of the line is supported by 12.14 ff.: Christ sends 
word as to how He will reward the emperor; He will help him even 
if he should be confronted by the devil himself at the bar of final 
ustice, 

In the suggested reading the word himelriche is used with the 
same meaning as in the Bible, and in the Beatitudes (Matth. V. I-12) 
several parallel statements about heavenly reward are found, i.e. Matth. 
V. 10: 

Beati qui persecutionem patiuntur 

propter justitiam, quontam ipsorum 

est regnum caelorum. (Vulgata). 

There are, however, two problems to consider before this reading 
of 12.8 may be accepted. 

The first one is the seemingly unwarranted disparity of habt and 

hadnt. This use of two different forms of haben with the same pronoun 
may well have been the main reason for Bodmer’s emendation of the 
line. 
’ In Middle High German grammars and wordbooks one will find 
that the verb haben, in its unshortened tense forms (er habt etc.), 
means “hold,” “keep,” “uphold,” (Latin “tenere”), whereas the shortened 
forms (er hat, ir hadnt etc.) are used to express possession and in com- 
pound tense constructions.* Walther’s use of the verb in its three func- 
tions may be seen from 54.33, 54.30, and 54.20 respectively, all in the 
same poem. On the other hand, the rule is far from strict, and concern- 
ing Walther’s use of haben (present indicative) with the second person 
plural, no conclusion can be drawn at all. Apart from the line in ques- 
tion Walther uses habt as a primary verb only in 18.1: 


*cf, Matth. III. 1, IX. 35; Luke IX. 11, Joh. XVIII. 36. 

5] have checked all the texts of Miillenhoff-Scherer’s Denkmiler deutscher 
Poesie und Prosa aus dem VIIl.- XII. Jabrbundert, (Berlin, 1892) for the use of 
himel and himelriche, and in only two out of forty-eight cases could a possible 
deviation from the definition given above be found. 

6 cf. Benecke-Miiller: Mittelbochdeutsches Worterbuch (Leipzig, 1854), I. 

Lexer: Mittelbochdeutsches Worterbuch (Leipzig, 1872). 

Grimm: Deutsche Grammatik, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1870), I, 885. 

Joos and Whitesell: Middle High German Courtly Reader (University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1951). In the vocabulary under haben and bén. 
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Hér Wicman, habt irs ére, 

daz ir den meistern ritern welt 

sé meisterliche spriiche? 
and in XXVI. 7 (which is possibly not by Walther): 

hérre, ir habt es siinde ob ir mich irret. 
The form hént is used in 79.12: 

darzuo hant ir engelkcere drie, 

die mit willen leistent iwer gebot. 

This is of course too little evidence for any theory of Walther’s 
distinction between the two forms, if any. One must, however, consider 
the possibility that the differentiation in the verb forms may have been 
intentional, and then one may translate 12.8 as follows: 

You hold the earth as your fief, 

you shall possess the heavenly kingdom. 
The future sense here ascribed to hdnt is not divergent from MHG 
usage (the present tense with future meaning), although no supporting 
evidence can be drawn from Walther’s poetry for a similar use of haben. 

It must be admitted that if the two verb forms habt / hdnt cannot 
be accepted in the same line with the same pronoun (the two copying 
scribes evidently found no trouble with them), the only alternative 
is an emendation of part of the line. 


The next problem pertains to the choice of one of the two objects: 
die ére (A) or die erde (B). In order to accept the former, one has 
to explain the unwarranted use of the definite article; die ére occurs 
nowhere in Walther as something one has. The only way to justify 
die ére, then, is to interpret it as some particular, more closely defined 
ére, This may indeed be done, if one changes the succession of the 
“Spriiche” so that 12.18 ff. is read ahead of 12.6 ff. The former poem 
begins as follows: 

Hér keiser, swenne ir tiutschen vride 
gemachet staete bi der wide, 
sé bietent iu die fremeden zungen ére. 

This way, the reading of die ére makes sense, and the sequence 

is one of climax. 


However, the conditional form of the statement quoted does not 
harmonize with line 12.8, in which the emperor is told that he already 
has die ére, and both MSS. show the succession now currently accepted. 
Consequently, the choice appears to be in favor of erde. 

Hence, one may propose the following conclusion: Although no 
fully convincing proof can be adduced for the correctness of either Bod- 
mer’s emendation or the reading proposed above, less grave objections 
can be advanced against the latter than against the former. 

Most scholars agree that Walther’s ultimate views with regard to 
the relationship between Church and State are to be found in the six 
poems supposed to have been composed on the occasion of the Hoftag 
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in Frankfurt, 1212, and that of these poems 12.6 ff. represents the epi- 
tome of the thoughts implicit in the whole group. 


The first three lines of the poem are highly important, for in the 
opinion of a group of modern scholars they show the high point of 
Walther’s patriotic championship of the State against the Curia Romana. 
It is not necessary to trace the history of the interpertation of these three 
lines; it will suffice to quote Naumann’s criticism of the non-committal 
attitude of the 19th century scholars (actually up to 1870): 

Gemiass dem mit Uhland beginnenden Liberalismus 
las das ganze 19. Jahrhundert iiber die wahr- 
haft unerhérten Verse ‘Hér keiser, ich bin 
fronebote / und bring iu boteschaft von gote: / 

ir habt die erde, er hat daz himelriche’ hinweg.’ 

Beginning around 1870 (a significant date), a new and “bolder” 
interpretation of the three lines, and of the whole group of poems to 
which they belong, developed. According to this new view, Walther, 
the great advocate of the “staufischer Staatsgedanke” considered the 
emperor independent of the papacy not only in worldly affairs but in 
religious matters as well.* The emperor was looked upon as the highest 
judge on earth, the vicarius dei. 

In the opinion of some scholars, Walther went as far as to question 
the legitimacy of the papal institution as such, an opinion that is stated 
by Wilmanns in the following impressive phrases: 


Von der sonst gewohnlichen Anschauung einer 
von Gott verlichenen Doppelherrschaft des 
Papstes und des Kaisers finden wir hier 
keine Spur. Der Papst ist ganz beiseite- 
egg Walther teilt zwischen Gott und 
aiser. Gott ist der oberste Bischof, der 
Kaiser sein Vogt auf Erden, der Schiitzer des 
Gottesreiches: ir habet die erde, er hat 
daz himelriche.® 


The purpose of this paper is not to ascertain whether Walther 
broke with the “sonst gewéhnliche Anschauung” of his time with re- 


spect to the emperor-pope relationship, but to find out whether this 


7 Naumann, Das Bild Walthers von der Vogelweide. (Berlin and Leipzig, 1930), 

24, footnote. 

8 Walther von der Vogelweide, ed. K. Simrock (Bonn, 1870), p. 60. 

Burdach, Walther von der Vogelweide, 2nd ed, (Leipzig, 1900), p. 69. 

Wilmanns, Leben und Dichten Walthers von der Vogelweide, 2nd ed. by V. 
Michels (Halle a. S., 1916), p. 125. 

Neumann, “Walther von der Vogelweide und das Reich,” Deutsche Viertel- 
jabrschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, (1923), I, 520. 

Sprengel “Walther "von 

r ther von der Vogelweide und der staufische Staai ‘ 

fiir deutsche Bildung, 8 
Harder, Walther von der Vogelweide, Sanger des Reiches (Leipzig, 1943), 
98. 
® Wilmanns, op. cit. 
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alleged break with traditional thought can be read out of the lines 
under consideration. In order to do so, a short survey of the historical 
background of the “Ottonenspriiche” seems necessary. 


The Welf Otto had received the imperial crown at the hands of 
Pope Innocent III in October 1209, after a long controversy concerning 
the power-relationship between the two, Otto being more difficult to 
deal with than the pope had expected. However, within the very next 
year the new emperor had transcended his official rights to such an ex- 
tent that the pope found it necessary to pronounce the anathema against 
him (November 1210). Otto and Innocent tried to reach an understand- 
ing in order to preserve the peace, but in February 1211 the negotiations 
broke down, and later in the same year the pope sent a letter to the 
German princes, in order to proclaim the excommunication of the em- 
peror officially and at the same time invalidate the oath of allegiance 
which the princes had sworn to Otto. This act encouraged the German 
malcontents to send a secret message to Frederick, the Staufian pretender 
to the crown, asking him to come to Germany and have himself chosen 
king. In October the emperor, who was then waging war in Italy, heard 
of this, and he decided to return to Germany to try to keep his adherents 
there, and possibly to win new ones. He reached Frankfort in the 
middle of March 1212, and there he gathered his adherents for a 
“Hoftag,” which was held on Palm Sunday. 


On the occasion of this Frankfort assembly Walther probably re- 
cited his “Kaiserspriiche,” 11.30, 12.6, and 12.18. Whether the so-called 
“Papstspriiche” were recited at the same time is open to question. Wil- 
manns believes that one of them, 11.6, belongs with the “Spriiche” to 
the emperor.’? Even if one agrees with Wilmanns here, it is hard to 
read out of or into the four poems any statements as to a grading be- 
tween the emperor and the pope. 11.6 represents a criticism of the pope 
for piacing the ban of the church on Otto. It ends with an admonition 
to the pope to consider whether his action in pronouncing the ban is 
compatible with clerical honor. There is no question of authority, no 
question of the relative power of the two rulers on earth; only a ques- 
tion of the right and wrong of this ban, and the assertion that disre- 

d of it cannot be harmful, since it involves obedience to the pope’s 
own (earlier) demands. 

11.30, 12.6, and 12.18 are undoubtedly to be associated with the 
same occasion. The first proclaims welcome and support of Otto, es- 
pecially by the Meissner. The next two urge the emperor to clear 
Palestine of the heathens. In none of these “Spriiche” is the pope or 
his party mentioned, and even if one reads line 12.8 in the currently 
accepted way, there is nothing “unerh6rt” or revolutionary in it. The 
fact that the pope is not mentioned cannot be adduced as evidence 
that he is “ganz beiseite geschoben,” for there is no occasion for men- 

10 Wilmanns, @p. cit., p, 129. 
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tioning the pope, since there is no question as to the right of the 
emperor to his position here. The only intention of the poet is to 
persuade Otto to perform his duty as “Vogt” on earth in temporal mat- 
ters and drive the heathens out of the Holy Land. Since the difference 
of opinion with regard to the rights of the pope in the choice of an 
emperor has no part in this strophe, the poet’s failure to mention him 
cannot be held to have any significance. 

Thus Wilmanns’ interpretation of line 12.8 makes little sense even 
if one favors Bodmer’s emendation, and the reading proposed above 
renders this interpretation completely impossible, even if the whole 
group of poems in the “Ottonenton” belong together as one unit, in 
which case one may assume that criticism of the pope is implicit in the 
three “Kaiserspriiche.” 

If one accepts the results arrived at thus far, one will also agree 
to discard the interpretation of 12.6-17 as representing the culmination 
of “eine fortlaufende, sich immer héher schwingende Gedankenreihe.” * 
The poem contains nothing that points to a grading of the spiritual and 
secular powers on earth. Also here the poet attacks what he considers a 
false pope,’* not the pontifical institution, and there is every reason to 
believe that Walther’s ideal world is one in which there is full harmony 
and concord between the Imperium and the Sacerdotium, in accordance 
with the medieval religious and political “Gedankensystem.” At least 
there is no indication to the contrary. 

11 [bid., p. 125. 


12 Sprengel, op. cit, p. 17: “Walther streitet im Grunde . . . . fiir seine 
Idee des Papsttums gegen ihren sie verdunkelnden Trager.” 
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EIN BRIEF RILKES AN ANNETTE KOLB 


A. BENTLEY 
Toronto, Canada 


Im Jahre 1951 hatte ich Gelegenheit in Paris einen bisher unveréf- 
fentlichten Brief Rainer Maria Rilkes an Annette Kolb zu lesen. In 
einem Gesprach mit Fraulein Kolb erhielt ich wertvolle Auskiinfte iiber 
den Dichter. Ohne ihr besonders nahe zu stehen, kannte Rilke die 
gleichaltrige Annette Kolb doch so gut, da er ihr gelegentlich seine 
Schwierigkeiten sentimentaler Art zu unterbreiten pflegte. Der folgende 
Brief wurde kurz vor Rilkes Ubersiedlung in die Schweiz geschrieben. 

Miinchen, AinmillerstraBe 34 IV/2 

am 21. Marz 1919 

Liebe Annette, 

Ihr Brief iiber Jaffé hat mich erreicht und war mir lieb als ein 

Zeichen von Ihnen nach vieler Zeit! * 

Aber die Mission, die gut zu vollbringen, Sie mir zugetraut 

haben, habe ich ganz an Gleichen’s abgegeben, die ja auch schon 

durch Sie avertiert waren; denn ich ware nicht recht zu ihr ge- 
schickt gewesen, fiirchte ich, — auBerdem lebe ich in vollkom- 
menster retraite, die einzige Moglichkeit fiir mich, um die Ver- 
heerungen zu tiberwinden, die die letzten Jahre in mir ange- 
richtet-haben. Ich wundere mich immer noch, daB man sie 
iiberstanden hat —: Diese Jahre! K6rperlich hab ich’s, wie’s 
um mein Inneres steht, iiberseh ich noch immer nicht, es wird 
alles davon abhangen, wie sehr es mir gelingt, an die einstige 

Welt, die ich mit allen Kraften in mir aufrecht erhalten habe, 

wieder anzuschlieBen. Ich mag nichts anfangen, jetzt den Aus- 

tausch nachzuholen, der zwischen uns unterbrochen ist, ich 
verlasse mich viel lieber auf ein Wiedersehen, — oft wars ja 
nahe daran, daB ich reisen sollte und vielleicht kommt es eines 

Tages dazu. 

Miinchen ist so sehr zu Ende fiir mich, wie ein Buch, das ich 

zwanzigmal im Gefangnis vom Anfang bis zum Schlu8 durch- 

elesen hatte; es ist so véllig aufgebraucht, daB nicht einmal 

Wind, Himmel oder die kleinen Friihlingsversuche der Biische 

des Englischen Gartens mir das Mindeste zu sagen haben. 

Nur dadurch, daB ich (seit Mai vorigen Jahres) eine eigene 

Wohnung, die friihere Wohnung Rambergs, bezogen habe, ist 

mir doch zuzeiten etwas besser zumuthe gewesen; aber immer 

nur wochenlang.’ - 

Ubrigens sind fie beiden Herren noch nicht angekommen, oder 

sie wohnen in anderen Hotels als Sie genannt haben: die Baronin 

Gleichen konnte sie nicht entdecken. 

Nur dieses fiir heute. Niemand wei8 im Augenblick, daB ich 

Ihnen schreibe, sonst waren gewib viele GriiBe anzufiigen zu 

allen den meinen! 


Ihr Rilke 
1Die Buchhandlung Jaffé in Miinchen. 


*Egon Freiherr von Ramberg, k. k. dsterreichisch-ungarischer Konsul, dessen 
‘Wohnung Rilke iibernahm. 
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Es ist erstaunlich, wie in einem so kurzen Brief eine ganze Reihe 
von Rilke-Themen aufklingen kénnen. Retraite oder Klausur ist die 
véllige Abgeschiedenheit, in der sich der Dichter zur Konzentration 
durchkampft. ,,Am Beginne der Arbeit muB er sich eine neue Unschuld 
schaffen; er mu8 zuriickkehren an jene naive Stelle, wo der Engel ihn 
entdeckt hatte, als er ihm die erste verpflichtende Botschaft brachte, 
Er muB hinter den Dornstrauchen das Lager wieder finden, wo er damals 
schlief; diesmal wird er nicht schlafen: er wird beten und stéhnen — 
macht nichts; wenn der Engel zu kommen geruht, so wird es sein, weil 
der Dichter ihn iiberzeugt hat; nicht mit Tranen, sondern mit seinem 
demiitigen EntschluB stets neu zu beginnen: ein Anfinger zu sein! * 

Das iibertriebene Jammern, das wie ein roter Faden durch Rilkes 
Korrespondenz geht, beriihrt peinlich, selbst wenn man sich die gréBere 
Empfindlichkeit des Dichters vor Augen hilt. Die kurze militarische 
Ausbildung im Jahre 1916 war ungefahr das Argste, was Rilke im Kriege 
widerfahren ist. In den ersten Kriegstagen war auch er von der all- 
gemeinen Kriegspsychose erfaBt worden, und in einigen Briefen er- 
scheint der Krieg als ein ritterliches Abenteuer.* Doch das wahrt nur 
wenige Tage. Rilke hat unter dem Kriege schwer gelitten; er sah; daB 
seine Welt zusammenbrach. Dieses Bediirfnis, die Kontinuitat zu wahren, 
an das Alte anzuschlieBen, zeigt den Traditionalisten; von diesem Ge- 
sichtspunkte aus versteht man seine Schwiche fiir die AuBerlichkeiten 
aristokratischer Lebenshaltung. Der spate Rilke ist in seinen Sympathien 
Vorkriegsmensch, in seinem Werke ein kiihner Neuerer. Dieses An- 
schlieBen an die einstige Welt gibt Rilke oft mit dem Bild der Bruch- 
stelle wieder. ,,Ich passe an alle Bruchstellen,“ schrieb er in einem Brief 
an die Grafin M. als er im Jahre 1920 Paris nach sechs Jahren wieder 
sah.® An die Fiirstin Thurn und Taxis schrieb er damals: ,.I[ch kann 
nicht sagen (aber Sie werdens erraten!), mit welcher Bewegung ich 
diese Anschliisse genoB, wie ich mich an hundert intime Bruchflachen 
anhielt, an die anzuheilen nun nur noch eine Sache der Hingebung war. 
Und an ihr, glauben Sie nur! hat es mir nicht gefehlt. Ich habe erst 
jetzt wieder Hoffnung ein Fortsetzendes, wirklich Kontinuierliches zu 
leisten, und ich kam zuriick mit einer wahren Ungeduld dazu . . .° 

Rilkes Reisen sind Versuche, die Quellen der Inspiration zum Flie- 
Ben zu bringen. Miinchen war die Stadt, in der der junge Rilke zuerst 
die Fesseln der ungeliebten Heimat und ihrer engen Verhiltnisse ab- 
streifte;’ aber im Kriege war ihm die Stadt zum Kerker geworden. Er 
schrieb am 29. Marz 1919 an Veronika Erdmann. ,,Ich freue mich, dab 
Sie die Miinchener Luft als eine ,,befreiende“ atmen; mir ist sie nichts 
weniger als dies; zu lange schon mache ich Atemiibungen in ihr und 
zu sehr gegen meinen Willen.“ * 


* Rainer Maria Rilke, Lettres frangaises @ Merline, 1919-1922, Paris, 1950, S. 38. 
Mit Ausnahme der letzten vier Worte ist das Zitat franzésisch. 

‘Rainer Maria Rilke, Briefe, oe 1921, Leipzig, 1938, S. 7, 8, 10. 

5 Tbid. S. 323. 7™Im Jahre 1896. 

* Ibid. S. 326. 8 Briefe 1914-1921, S. 242. 
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NEWS AND NOTES) 


ALLEMAGNE D’AUJOURD’HUI 


Die Zeitschrift Allemagne d Aujourd hui, mit dem Untertitel ,,Textes 
et informations sur la vie culturelle en Allemagne“ wird in Mainz von 
der Generaldirektion fiir kulturelle Angelegenheiten des franzésischen 
Hohen Kommissariats herausgegeben. Diese Zeitschrift, deren Hefte 1 
bis 4 — Mai bis Dezember 1951 — uns vorliegen, yom * den Zweck, 
fir die am kulturellen Leben interessierten Franzosen die Hauptlinien 
des deutschen geistigen Lebens aufzuzeichnen. Fiir den Deutschen und 
auch fiir uns Amerikaner mag das Bild, das sich in diesen Heften von 
Deutschland abspiegelt — gesehen von einem Franzosen und fiir Fran- 
zosen bestimmt — von Interesse sein. Zwar sind es im wesentlichen, wie 
es bei einer so gestellten Aufgabe nicht anders zu erwarten ist, deutsche 
Texte, die den Werkstoff der Zeitschrift bilden, aber deren Auswahl 
beweist Verstaindnis fiir deutsches Wesen und deutsche Art und in den 
Ubersetzungen den entschiedenen Willen zu wahrheitsgetreuer Wieder- 
gabe. Dazu bringt jedes Heft auch original-franzésische Beitrage. 

Bemerkenswert ist die Vielheit der behandelten Fragen aus Dichtung, 
bildender Kunst, Theater, Zeitgeschichte, Kulturpolitik, Verlagswesen, 
etc. Bringt das erste Heft einen Aufsatz iiber Thomas Mann, eine Be- 
sprechung iiber ,,Der deutsche Generalstab“ von Walter Gorlitz, einen 
Aufsatz tiber Renée Sintenis und iiber die Lage der Jugend in West- 
deutschland, um nur einiges zu nennen, so folgen in den andern Heften 
Artikel iiber Barlach, Kafka, die Wiedereréffnung des Goethe-Hauses, 
iiber Hans Carossa, Hermann Hesse, die deutsche Volkshochschule, iiber 
Marie Luise von Kaschnitz, Berthold Brecht, die deutsche Klosterarchi- 
tektur, das deutsche Fliichtlingsproblem, etc. 

Dieser iiberaus lebendige und vielseitige Inhalt, der sehr wohl einen 
Beitrag zur deutsch-franzésischen Annaherung und damit zu einer fried- 
licheren europdischen Zukunft bedeuten kann, wird in ruhiger Auf- 
machung und geschmackvoller Ausstattung dargeboten. Unser eigenes 
Land und die amerikanische Besatzungszone in Deutschland hat nichts 
Ebenbiirdiges aufzuweisen. Die Auflageziffer der Zeitschrift in ihren 
ersten Nummern betragt 2500. 


MIDDLEBURY GERMAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Middlebury German Summer School — June 27 to August 14 — 
is designed primarily for advanced students of German who, possessing 
a fair speaking and reading knowledge of German, wish to perfect 
their ability to use the language and desire to deepen and broaden their 
acquaintance with German literature and German cultural life in gen- 
eral. Classes are intentionally kept small to insure individual attention 
and practice in conversation. Only German is used as means of com- 
munication in and outside of the classroom during the whole session. 
This rule is strictly enforced. Courses carry credit for the degree of 
Master of Arts and the degree Doctor of Modern Languages. — This 
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dy teaching staff: Dr. Werner Neuse, director of the school, Middle- 
ury College; Dr. Oskar Seidlin, Ohio State University; Dr. Hilde Cohn, 
Swarthmore College; Dr. Harry Steinhauer, Antioch College; Dr. Edith 
Runge, Mt. Holyoke College; Dr. William Sundermeyer, Gettysburg 
College; Dr. Fritz Tiller, U. S. Military Academy. — Correspondence 
concerning courses, credits, degrees, and admission should be addressed 
to Professor Werner Neuse, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 
— see also the advertisement in back of this number. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO SUMMER SCHOOL 


The University of Colorado is announcing a Summer School of 
Languages for teachers and students of French, German, Russian, and 
Spanish during the summer session of 1952: First term, June 16 to 
July 22; Second term, July 24 to August 26. eat visiting pro- 
fessors — native or bilingual instructors, who have already had wide ex- 

rience in teaching American students — will assist the resident staff 
in offering a full program of undergraduate and graduate courses. The 
offerings include accelerated courses on first and second year levels in 
German, French, Spanish, and Russian, in which one year’s work is 
covered in ten weeks of study. Advanced and graduate courses include 
advanced composition and conversation, courses in literature, compara- 
tive literature, philology, and methods of teaching. 

The central aim of each of the language schools is to make every- 
thing about the life of their students during their stay at Boulder con- 
tribute as richly as possible to the purpose for which they came: the 
mastery of the language and to offer to those students, interested in 
Land und Leute from a cultural point of view, the opportunity to as- 
sociate with a homogeneous ie, Pa persons of like tastes and interests. 

The scenic location of the University of Colorado, and the cool, 
mile-high climate are ncaacd conducive to a combination of learn- 
ing and vacationing. The ——— of studies is so arranged as to leave 
late afternoons and Saturdays free for weekend hiking parties in the 
mountains, horseback-riding, picnicking, golf, tennis, and for social ac- 
tivities in the Modern Language House on the campus. 

For further information write to: Professor Stuart Cuthbertson, 
Modern Language House, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado — 
see also the advertisement in the back of this number. 


FOUR UNIVERSITY WISCONSIN LANGUAGE FILMS 

Four language films recently made at the University of Wisconsin 
are receiving wide acclaim in our own country as well as in countries 
in South America and in England. The films, produced by the bureau 
of visual instruction and photographic laboratory in the University Ex- 
tension Division and the departments of German and philology, use a 
new technique of repetition and close-ups in teaching the German Lan- 


e. 
Picts F. M. Algate of the University College of Leicester, 
England, reports: “The films aroused great interests and lively discus- 
sion and definitely whetted the appetite of all concerned for more edu- 
cational films from your bureau.” — See the advertisement in the back 
of this number. 
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CORRECTION 


We wish to apologize to the Department of German, The Johns 
Hopkins University, for an oversight in the January number of the 
Monatshefte. On page 47 “Doctoral Degrees Granted in 1951” it should 
read: 

Werner Fries — The Technique of Wassermann’s Novelle — Prof. 

Ernst Feise. 


John Cary — Antithesis in Fontane’s Novels — Prof. Ernst Feise. 

_ Eva Merrett — Das Kind bei Theodor Storm — Prof. Ernst Feise. 
Judy Mendels — Das Bergbiichlein — Prof. Arno Schirokauer. 
Stanley Werbow — Modal Conjunctions in 16th Century Trans- 

lations. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Goethes Werke, 
Hamburger Ausgabe in 14 Banden, herausgegeben von Erich Trunz, Hamburg 
(Christian Wegner Verlag), 1948-1952. 


Robert Petsch’s Festausgabe of Goethe’s works, published in 1925, is today the 
scarcest and most eagerly sought-after scholarly edition in the second-hand market. 
Erich Trunz’s Hamburger Ausgabe, now in process of publication, is likely to be 
in an equally enviable position twenty-five years hence — and for many good 
reasons. It is the first edition since Petsch’s which attempts, and brilliantly per- 
forms, the stupendous task of utilizing the constantly growing literature on Goethe 
for running commentaries; its arrangement of Goethe’s poems is as novel as it 
is convenient and convincing; and the editor’s notes, ranging from short essa 
on the general nature of a period or problem to the explanation of difficult lines 
or words, are remarkable for both their good sense and their sensitiveness. Every- 
thing is done to make the reader’s experience not only instructive but delightful 
as well. Professor Trunz maintains the highest standards of traditional Goethe 
scholarship, but beyond this he demonstrates an ability to analyze and to explain 
the meaning, structure, and diction of poetic products which is distinctly modern 
and which is possessed to such a degree by very few men. Even a cursory com- 
parison of Trunz’s notes on the poems with, say, those of Diintzer or Boucke will 
show his superior insight. While he has guarded against the temptation to offer 
merely personal or impressionistic readings (but has, on the contrary, built on the 
work of his predecessors), his notes are not only more searching and penetrating, 
but they are often right where earlier comment was misleading or wrong. This 
edition should be in every university and college library, and in the hands of 
every teacher and of as many students as can possibly afford it. 


It is not a complete edition, but it is a generous selection in fourteen large 
volumes, representative both of Goethe’s mastery and of his versatility. All the 
great prose (with the exception of such biographical writings as the Belagerung 
von Mainz and the Briefe aus der Schweiz), about one half of Goethe’s poetry, 
and ali the major dramas are to be included. The lesser dramas are represented 
by two Fastnachtspiele (Satyros; Gétter, Helden und Wieland), one Revolutions- 
drama (Die natiirliche Tochter), one Festspiel (Des Epimenides Erwachen), and 
one Singspiel (Proserpina). Of the dramatic fragments, Prometheus, Elpenor, and 
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Pandora are offered; the masquerades are omitted. The only regrettable omission 
is that of Der Triumph der Empfindsamkeit. On the other hand, the editor 
promises a whole volume of Goethe’s writings on nature, whereas the Festausgabe, 
still following Goethe’s practice in collecting his works, omitted these writings en- 
tirely. Thus, while the Hamburg edition cannot compare in scope with Ernst 
Beutler’s fine edition, published by the Swiss Artemis Verlag, it is sufficient 
for all ordinary purposes of study and pleasure. The last volume, which is to 
contain very full indexes, a chronicle of Goethe’s life, and a bibliography, might, 
perhaps, be made more useful by omitting the chronicle (Biedermann-Gétting’s 
chronicle is readily available for little money, and it can hardly be bettered sig- 
nificantly ) and by offering instead a complete list of all of Goethe’s works not in- 
cluded in the Hamburg edition, together with the places where (outside of the 
Weimar edition, of course) reliable texts of them may be found most conveniently. 


At the time of writing (October, 1951), six volumes have appeared. Volumes 
I and II contain the poems and epics. The arrangement of the poems which 
Goethe authorized and which has been retained by most editors makes little sense, 
On the other hand, a purely chronological arrangement (such as was adopted 
by H. G. Graf in the Insel edition) is unsatisfactory because it tears apart the 
cycles (Elegien, Sonette, Westdstliche Divan, Trilogie der Leidenschaft, Zabme 
Xenien). Mr. Trunz has found a compromise solution which is so convincing that, 
with minor modifications perhaps, it will probably be followed by future editors. 

The selection of the poems is equally satisfactory. No major poem is omitted, 
and much of what is valuable or characteristic in Goethe’s occasional poetry can 
be found. The editor has been wise in excluding a fairly large number of lesser 
poems published by Goethe himself in order to make room for a liberal offering 
of poems published posthumously or culled from Goethe’s letters. The result _ 
is a collection of Goethe’s poetry which is much more representative and of much 
higher worth than the collection found in the standard Cotta editions. 

An interesting innovation is Professor Trunz’s practice of printing all the 
pre-Weimar poems in their earliest versions. Some of these poems were adapted 
by Goethe to his later style, others were not. Since Trunz offers the poems in 
chronological groups, he gains consistency and uniformity by having each group 
represent the style of its period. Those who own a conventional edition of the 
poems will be glad to have also the original texts, but it may be doubted that 
such classic poems as Mahomets-Gesang, Prometheus, and An Schwager Kronos 
should be read and known only in their early forms. However, the variants of 
the definitive versions are given in the notes. 


It is impossible within the narrow compass of a review to give an adequate 
idea of the excellence of the notes. Trunz’s penetrating linguistic analyses are 
novel and enlightening, and his comparisons of treatments of the same subject 
dating from different periods in Goethe's life are most welcome. Especially Goethe’s 
Sturm und Drang poetry is brilliantly interpreted. The date suggested for the com- 
position of Metamorphose der Tiere (p. 511) is convincing. Errors are rare (Lila 
and Urania are confused on p. 457), and significant literature is overlooked only 
in a few cases. The bibliography on p. 422 omits Edna Purdie’s edition of Von 
deutscher Art und Kunst (Oxford, 1924). The discussion of Das Schreien lacks a 
reference to Martin Sommerfeld’s Goethe in Umwelt und Folgezeit (Leiden, 1935). 
The interpretation of Wandrers Sturmlied would have profited from knowledge 
of the articles by Michael, Spitzer and Weigand in the Germanic Review, 1944-46, 
and that of Wilhelm Tischbeins Idyllen might have taken account of Helmuth 
Rosenfeld, Das deutsche Bildgedicht (Leipzig, 1935), p. 124. 

The editions of Faust, Lebrjabre, and Wanderjabre (vols. Il, VI, Vil) have a 
number of excellent features in common. Urfaust is included, as are parts of the 
Theatralische Sendung. There is a forty-page section giving Goethe’s remarks 
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about Faust (a welcome complement to H. H. Borcherdt’s selection in the Insel- 
Biicherei, but not a substitute for it, and of course not for Graf's complete col- 
lection), and there is a corresponding section reprinting the opinions of Goethe 
and his contemporaries on Wilbelm Meister. The latter, also comprehensive (VIII, 
517-578) but not complete, includes all the passages in the correspondence between 
Goethe and Schiller concerning the Lebrjabre. Brief summaries are provided for 
Theatralische Sendung (VIII, 729-31), Lebrjabre (VII, 652-56), and Wanderjabre 
(VII, 733-35). The bibliographies (seven pages for Faust, three for Lebrjabre, two 
. for Wanderjabre) are of moderate length, but they list the recent literature 
fairly completely, and they are easily supplemented for the earlier literature by 
reference to the Festausgabe or, in the case of Faust, to Witkowski’s edition (or 
indeed to any of the standard bibliographies). Despite its excellence, the Faust 
edition does not quite replace those by Petsch and Witkowski. It lacks the 
Paralipomena, and it lacks reprints of the Faust-Fragment of 1790 and of the 
Helena of 1800, both of which are offered by Witkowski. Trunz lists only the 
eighth edition of Witkowski instead of the completely revised and much improved 
ninth (Leiden, 1936) with its most valuable appendix of reproductions of pictures 
concerning Faust. 


An introductory essay discussing the origin, style, and meaning of the work 
is placed at the head of the notes in each volume. Special attention is paid to 
the philosophy and the language of the later Goethe and to the relation between 
his poetic works and his studies of nature. Whereas Faust and Wilhelm Meister 
are often understood as polar opposites, Professor Trunz stresses their common roots 
in the philosophy of Goethe. Both, he says, describe the position of modern man, 
who, lacking the firmly established “Weltbild” of medieval man, understands him- 
self through understanding the world, and who understands the world through 
living in it. Man has access to the absolute only through its reflection in the 
realities of the physical universe; the more clearly he perceives them, the closer 
he comes to developing his potentialities and to apprehending the divine. This 
philosophy determines the style of Faust, which should be read both literally and 
symbolically. All the events in Faust must cohere in the way a conventional 
dramatic action coheres, but they should also be understood as symbolizing 
the hero’s inner experiences. Scenes such as Faust’s vision of Gretchen and 
his dream of Helen have always been regarded as symbolic presentations of inner 
events. Fairley added the “Walpurgisnachtstraum”, Sebba almost all of the Second 
Part. Since the difference between these portions and the rest of Faust is only a 
matter of degree, and since even Mephistopheles can be thought of as Faust’s alter 
ego, as a part or projection of him, we might be tempted to explain the whole 
tragedy as representing purely psychological events. This would be as mistaken as 
was Rickert’s opposite attempt to read Faust purely in terms of conventional drama. 
Faust offers a picture of the world, but this picture reflects the eternal and the 
divine. This interpretation allows Trunz to give to the famous line, “Am farbigen 
Abglanz haben wir das Leben”, a meaning which is as precise as it is convincing. 
The style of the tragedy, which is both realistic and symbolic, corresponds to 
Goethe’s concept of man, whose task is to enhance and to spiritualize (“steigern”) 
the material world. 


The edition of the Italienische Reise (vol. XI) is particularly valuable because 
it has been entrusted to an art historian, Herbert von Einem, whose essay and notes 
reflect his prolonged occupation with the period. Like his monograph on Carl 
Ludwig Fernow, which appeared in 1935, the present edition contains a wealth of 
information which supplements in the happiest fashion the contributions made by 
literary scholars to the understanding of Goethe and of his Italian journey. Von 
Einem’s very first note, on the motto, “Auch ich in Arkadien”, illustrates this, as 
does also his insistence that Palladio made as deep an impression on Goethe as 
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did Raffael and the Greeks. Moreover, he is as much at home in Goethe scholar- 
ship as in the scholarly literature in art history, and he is able, therefore, to 
relate Goethe’s study and practice of art with his other activities in Italy. Combining 
the results of Goethe’s studies of biology and of art, von Einem writes that Goethe 
came to understand art as itself a product of nature, and not, as had been believed 
since Aristotle, as ar imitation of nature. A point which deserves further study 
is Goethe’s conviction that there is a natural limit to human inquiry and creation, 
and that error and misconception result if this limit is exceeded. Goethe expressed 
this belief in relation to science (see JEGPh, XLVIII, 524f), poetry, and architecture 
(p. 585,15). 

The index is only slightly more detailed than the one in the Festausgabe, 
Those who have profited from Castle’s admirable index to Eckermann will wish 
that an equally complete index, comprising subjects as well as names, will be made 
for the Italienische Reise. Perhaps the publisher will consider this request when 


preparing later editions. 
University of Wéisconsin Heinrich Henel 


The Testament of Werther in Poetry and Drama, 
Stuart Pratt Atkins, (Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, XIX). Harvard 
University Press, 1949; 322 pp. $4.50. 


It is a vain attempt to add anything significant to the excellent and detailed 
reviews of The Testament of Werther which have continued to appear (e.g. C. 
Vail, MLQ 10, 539; H. Pfund, GR 25, 140; L. Price, MLN 65, 278; A. Gillies, 
MLR 46, «28; O. Seidlin, Comp. Lit. 3, 79). They are unanimous in their praise 
of the scholarliness, thoroughness, discrimination, and lucidity of Professor Atkins’ 
book. In order to add anything new the reviewer has to resort to the most un- 
fair sort of criticism, which, when unable to find fault with a book as it stands, 
demands a different kind of book of the author. 

The author wrongly thinks his book is anything but a bibliographie raisonnée; 
However, it is an ideal one; it is a masterly and elegant, sometimes even charming 
and witty model of that underestimated genre. The results of a century of research 
in Wertheriana are spread out before us in the 100-page bibliography, which lists 
56 special studies (for eight literatures), hundreds of poems in thirteen languages, 
and some sixty dramas in nine languages. The notes to each chapter quote addi- 
tional special studies, and there are others which do not get honorable mention. 
“Anyone familiar with what may be called Goethe philology will appreciate my 
material indebtedness to previous investigators as well as the impracticability of of- 
fering a full bibliography of their contributions.” (p. viii) But the book is other- 
wise very inclusive and refers not only to poems and dramas, but also to reviews 
and simple mentions. In a bibliography which is so unstinting of space a full survey 
of the research on the subject could be expected, even if, or rather just because 
this book replaces all its predecessors. As it is, the arrangement with its abundant 
cross-references necessarily gives the impression of more literary and fewer scholarly 
Wertheriana than really exist. Even the sentence (p. viii), “Chapter III, surprisingly 
enough, has no scholarly forbears, since there has never been a history of the 
Werther theme in German poetry,” is barely literally true. Hiinich’s “Die deutschen 
Werther-Gedichte” of 1921 together with his half-dozen other articles on the sub- 
ject may not form a unified history, but certainly is a scholarly forbear. 

The scrupulous carefulness of the formulations with which every sub-chapter is 
summarized, then every chapter, and finally the whole in the summary-chapter, 
“The Legacy of Werther,” is worthy of all praise. To some degree the results 
are restricted by the endeavor “to use illustrative material neglected in earlier 
investigations”: it is carried to the point of looking away from the most widely 
and longest known and often the most representative material. With such a method 
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one must arrive at new conclusions. The author’s selective bias admits of Anne 
Grant’s Letters from the Mountains only that “no fanaticism or strong partisanship 
can be detected in a letter of 1789,” but deprives us (only because Hiinich had 
quoted it in 1924?) of the most straightforward appreciation of an English con- 
temporary: “I execrate the plan, detest the example, reprobate the reasoning, shud- 
der at the catastrophe, and am most perniciously charmed with that vivid coloring, 
that fervid glow of sentiment, that energy of thought, and that simple unadorned 
thos.” 

One of the finely trimmed formulations is the conclusion to the chapter 
“French Werther Poetry”: “To the English reader Werther is at best a fact of 
literary history; to the German reader it is one part of the works of Goethe; to 
the French reader it is these things and even more, for to him it has also count- 
Jess literary associations.” Is it not almost impossible that Werther should have had 
its greatest influence in a foreign country? The author is discreetly avoiding such 
telling statements as that of Auguste von Stolberg (Nov. 14, 1774): “Ich weiB fast 
das ganze Buch auswendig. . . . Géthe muB ein trefflicher Mann seyn! Sagen Sie 
mir kennen Sie ihn? ich mégte ihn wohl kennen.” Such outbursts testify to 
one of the two major effects of Werther, the sudden revelation to the elite of 
the German public of a young author who was immediately felt as a great man. 
The other effect is perhaps best exemplified in Matthison’s remark about the 
change in ideals of young people: “Die Roheit und Verwilderung in Treiben und 
Rede . . . sahen die Vorgesetzten seit Jahr und Tag merklich sich mindern . . . 
aber keineswegs durch Lehren vom Catheder und Exempel im Lebenskreise, sondern 
durch die drey Romane: Werther, Siegwart und Sophiens Reise, deren Lesung 
unter den jungen Leuten der Tagesordnung angehérte und eine merkwiirdige 
Sittenreform hervorbrachte.” After all, the “sentimentality” on which The Testa- 
ment of Werther concentrates is not the same as the Empfindsamkeit or sensibilité 
which Werther himself and his enthusiasts cultivated. It was by the extent of 
this cultivation of a worldly-beautiful soul that Werther in Germany constituted 
the lettres de noblesse of the aspiring middle class. The author’s preference is on 
the side of discriminating and critical appreciation: “the real significance of Goethe’s 
novel hardly began to be appreciated until long after the period of its most 
general notoriety.” (p. 212) One wonders whether Strich’s view is not the 
more broadminded: “The influence exerted by Werther is at any rate more im- 
portant than the later attitude to it.” (Goethe and World Literature, p. 172) 

Whereas here Professor Atkins is rather the fastidious connoisseur, in one 
other respect he resembles the novice in the partiality for his subject, when he 
says that “unlike Werther plays and poems [Werther novels] are more exclusively 
the work of mediocre writers.” The compiler’s very tone would not so often be 
amused and amusing if it were not for the mediocrity of the poetry which he 
had to array. Its perusal leaves the impression that it is not even a match for 
novels like Siegwart, Woldemar, William Lovell, Hollins Liebeleben, much less 
for works like René, Delphine, Adolphe, Obermann; a single book like Jacobo Ortiz 
or L’éducation sentimentale seems to outweigh all these poems and plays. 

Nobody knows better than the reviewer that these remarks can be considered 
captious. This censoriousness tends to conceal the respect which he, like all 
former reviewers, has for the scholarly usefulness and reliability of The Testament 
of Werther and for the good taste displayed on its every page. 

Indiana University Norbert Fuerst 
Literaturgeschichte, 

Walter Muschg. A. Francke Verlag, Bern, 1948. 470 Seiten. Preis, leimen: S. Fr. 
27.00 

Aus einer erstaunlichen Belesenheit in der Dichtung aller Zeiten und Vélker 

gestaltet sich dieses umfangreiche Werk. Ziel ist Aufdeckung der Tragik im Wesen 
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und im Leben der Dichter. Leid, Schuld, Elend, menschliches Verfehlen und 
Versagen wird in Querschnitten durch die Weltdichtung gebucht und anschaulich 
dargestellt. 

Der Kampf zwischen Ideal und Wirklichkeit tritt besonders scharf im Leben 
der Dichter in die Erscheinung. Klarer als bei MGrike und dessen Orplid, worauf 
Muschg verweist, zeigt sich das in Brentano und seinem Vaduz. Hierin liegt das 
spezifisch Tragische im Wesen des Dichters. Doch Muschg legt dar der Mensch- 
heit ganzen Jammer, wie der auch den Dichter erfaBt, ihn mehr als den Durch- 
schnittsmenschen. Dichter, die mit lichelndem Humor und kluger Einsicht den 
Gegensatz zwischen Ideal und Wirklichkeit im Leben wic im Dichten zu iiber- 
briicken wuBten, wie Theodor Fontane, werden iibergangen und ebenso, was 
manche GréBere in der Dichtung erreicht haben, wie Keller und Goethe. Und 
hat sich Goethe nicht ein ganz leidlich Leben gezimmert, sogar, trotz Muschg, in 
seiner Ehe? Der gestellten Aufgabe zu Liebe malt der Verfasser immer wieder 
allzu schwarz. 

DaB8 Versehen unterlaufen, ist bei der GréBe der gestellten Aufgabe unver- 
meidlich. Shelley hat z.B. nicht den ,,Osterspaziergang” und die _,,Erdgeistszene“ 
iibersetzt, sondern den ,,Prolog im Himmel“ und den Anfang der ,,Walpurgis- 
nacht“, Die kurze Bliitezeit von Hélderlins Dichtung ist nicht die Zeitspanne vom 
Tode Diotimas bis zum Einbruch seiner geistigen Umnachtung, sondern sie reicht 
von seiner Ubersiedlung nach Frankfurt bis zu seiner Riickkehr aus Bordeaux. 
Erst als bei der Riickkehr aus Bordeaux die Nacht des Wahnsinns Hélderlin schon 
umfing, erreichte ihn die Trauernachricht. Dies Versehen ist bezeichnend: das 
Bild wird so bedeutend dunkler. Aber was soll man zu folgendem Satz iiber 
HGlderlins letzten Versuch sich in Bordeaux sein Brot zu verdienen sagen? ,,Kein 
Gegner, seine eigne Schwiache trieb ihn aus Deutschland hinaus.“ Aus dem von 
Muschg hier zitierten Briefe erklingt erschiitternd des Dichters Liebe zu seinem 
Vaterlande, das er in seinen Gedichten und Hymnen feierte. Vor der Gesamter- 
scheinung Holderlins versagt Muschg aus blinder Voreingenommenheit. Kaum 
anders geht es ihm mit Brentano, von dem er sagen kann, daB er in seiner Lyrik 
nicht iiber das raffinierte Spiel mit der volkstiimlichen Ausdrucksweise hinauskam.“ 
Wenn Muschg von Nietzsche sagt: ,,.Er wuBte nicht davon, da der Prophet sich 
opfern muB,“ so verweise ich auf das Wort der stillsten Stunde: ,,Was liegt an 
dir, Zarathustra? Sprich dein Wort und zerbrich.“ 


Wir lesen auf Seite 220: ,,Die deutsche Literatur besitzt keinen Dichterpolitiker 
vom Range Miltons oder Dantes.“ Zugegeben, aber kann man da ganz von Walther 
absehen? Und kann man den mit dem Satz abtun: ,,Geriet unter die Spielleute, 
begann politische Spriiche und Lieder niederer Minne zu verfassen?“ Und wenn 
wdie schicksalhafte Verbindung des Biirgers mit dem Staat“, nach Muschgs Be- 
hauptung, in Deutschland nie vorhanden war, ware da nicht um so mehr auf 
die Manner der Paulskirche zu verweisen, zumal auf Ludwig Uhland? Und besteht 
bei der deutschen Romantik der Satz zu Recht: ,Da gab es kaum einen nach 
biirgerlichen Begriffen gesunden Dichter?“ Wie steht es da mit Uhland, Chamisso, 
Riickert, Achim von Arnim, ja, Justinus Kerner und Eichendorff? Und bei dem 
bizarren Gespensterhoffmann wire immerhin hervorzuheben, daB er ein mutiger 
und pflichtgetreuer Gerichtsbeamter war und bei allem Pech und romantischen 
Traumen immer wieder auf die Fie zu stehen kam und sich tapfer durchs Leben 
schlug. Und was erotische Wirren anbetrifft, darf man da Mérike, den ehrsamen 
Pfarramtskandidaten, Vikar und Pfarrer zusammen nennen mit Brentano, Strind- 
berg und Verlaine? 

Da Muschg seinen Stoff in Querschnitten gestaltet, so begibt er sich haufig der 
MoOglichkeit, von einem Dichter ein abgerundetes Bild zu gestalten. Man nimmt 
also Zuflucht zu dem vorziiglichen Register. Wie sieht Muschg Goethe? Goethe 
ist in Weimar der kalte H6fling, der sich am Hofe liebedienerisch auswirkt. Auf 
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Miedings Tod und Ilmenau werden einfach iibersehen. Die Venetianischen Epi- 
gramme zeigen, wie Goethe sich ,,mit Bettlern, Dirnen, Knaben, Tanzerinnen in 
Venedigs Spelunken verbridert.“ Der Westdstliche Diwan steht ,,im Zeichen ro- 
mantischen Vagabundierens.“ In seiner Verkennung des Faust geht Muschg noch 
iiber Wilhelm Bohm hinaus. Von Faust heift es: er kann die groBe Gottheit des 
Makrokosmos nicht fassen, ,,nur die Beschw6rung des Erdgeists traut er sich zu,“ 
und da dieser ihn zuriickweist, liegt er da ein furchtsam weggekriimmter Wurm, 
der sich zuerst den Tod zu geben versucht und dann verzweifelnd seine Zuflucht 
zum Teufel nimmt.“ Und wer wiirde in dem ,,hochmiitigen preuBischen Reiter- 
general", aus dem ,,in der Hauptszene des Dramas der schuldige Mensch“ geboren 
wird, den Prinzen von Homburg wiedererkennen, der doch aus liebenswiirdiger 
menschlicher Schwache in der Erfiillung seiner Pflicht versagt? Fir seinen Auf- 
stieg zur Gro8macht hat Deutschland, nach Muschg, ,,mit der erschreckenden Verar- 
mung seiner Literatur bezahlt. Sie weist nach 1848 fast lauter Scheingréfen auf, 
sobald man die paar schweizer und 6sterreichischen Namen von Rang aus ihr 
streicht,“ lesen wir auf Seite 240. Waren neben Grillparzer, Keller, Gotthelf und 
Meyer nicht Hebbel, Morike, Fritz Reuter, Raabe, Storm, Nietzsche, Gerhart 
Hauptmann zu nennen, ja, trotz Muschg, auch Stefan George? Mu8 man an aller 
GréBe vorbeisehen, sobald sie auf reichsdeutschem Boden erwachst und nur die 
Schweiz und Osterreich gelten lassen? 


Auf Seite 231 lesen wir, daB die Schuld am politischen und sozialen Ungliick 
der Dichter nicht einfach auf ihre Umwelt zuriickfallt: ,Er ist fehlbar, er steht 
unter Anklage.“ Zugegeben, der Dichter ist fehlbar, aber wie wir alle. So ware 
zuerst die Frage zu erheben, worin unterscheidet sich da der Dichter von uns 
anderen Sterblichen? Muschg hebt hervor, da8 Tolstoj und Pestalozzi auf diese 
Schuld hingewiesen und als Dichter versucht hatten, sie wieder gutzumachen. Aber 
der groBe Schweizer war kaum ein Dichter, und seine Tragik erwuchs aus seinem 
Berufsleben als Schulmann. Die Hauptschuld an dem politischen und sozialen Elend 
der Menschheit tragen nicht die Dichter. Will man diese Schuld festlegen, so liegt 
sie in der menschlichen Selbstsucht begriindet (siehe Stefan Georges Der Krieg 
und der Stern des Bundes!) Zuerst ware da der satte Biirger zu nennen, der die 
gegebenen Umstinde riicksichtslos ausniitzt. Als feiste Biirger haben da auch ab 
und zu Dichter mitgewirkt und nicht dem Leben gedient, sondern dem Mammon. 
Aber warum in diesem Zusammenhang kein Wort iiber die Dichtung des Sturm 
und Dranges, iber das Junge Deutschland, den jungen Naturalismus, iiber Schillers 
Kabale und Liebe, iber Uhlands Mahderin oder die versunkene Krone, iiber Haupt- 
manns Weber? 


Ubrigens lieBe sich von jedem Beruf eine ahnliche ,,tragische Geschichte“ 
schreiben, vom Finanzmann und Industriellen, vom Erfinder und Gelehrten (iiber 
deren Diinkel und Cliquenwesen Goethe nicht ganz ohne Grund ein Lied zu singen 
wuBte), ja, auch tiber den Pfarrer und den Bauer. Von Ernst Wiechert stammt 
das Wort, daB jeder Beruf seine Siinde in sich tragt, weil er den Menschen ver- 
fiihrt, das Werk iiber die ihm aufgegebenen menschlichen Pflichten zu stellen. 
Will man die spezifische Tragik des Dichtertums gestalten, so wire da nach Még- 
lichkeit zwischen Dichter und Menschen zu scheiden. Am reinsten tritt die Tragik 
des Dichtertums in Hélderlin in die Erscheinung, dessen GréBe Muschg verkennt. 

University of Wisconsin. —Friedrich Bruns 


Taschenworterbuch des Wissenswerten, 
zusammengestellt und herausgegeben vom Winter-Verlag, Heidelberg, 1951. 320 
Seiten. Preis: DM 6.60 

Zwar sind Ubersichten und Statistiken, geradeso wie word-counts, Indizes und 
Bibliographien ein Zeichen unserer hastenden oberflichlichen Zeit und_,,auch-wis- 
senschaftlicher“ Betatigung, aber sie geben ihren Verfassern eine Beschaftigung 
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ohne sie zu verpflichten, Folgerungen aus ihren Zusammenstellungen zu ziehen 
oder sie zu Grundlagen weiterer wissenschaftlicher Arbeiten zu machen. Zusammen- 
stellungen dieser Art kénnen manches aber auch nichts bedeuten, und doch kann 
man sie — genau wie Lexika — nicht entbehren. Der Lehrende an unsern Bildungs- 
anstalten gebraucht sie und greift zu ihnen, wenn er sich schnell iiber etwas orien- 
tieren will und sich nicht die Zeit nimmt, in einem umfassenderen Werk die ge- 
wiinschte Information aufzusuchen. Ob man nach chemischen Elementen, Begeben- 
heiten der Weltgeschichte, VersmaBen, Lautverschiebungen, Dialekten, literarischen 
Strémungen, wirtschaftlichen oder astronomischen Problemen gefragt wird, dieses 
kleine und wissenstrotzende Nachschlagewerk gibt rasch und bestimmt Antwort. 


University of Wisconsin. —R. O. Réseler 


Aristainetos, Erotische Briefe; 
eingeleitet, neu tibertragen und erliutert von Albin Lesky. Artemis, Ziirich, 1951; 
191 S.; SFr. 12.80. 

Diese spateste antike Briefsammlung darf auf kiinstlerisches Interesse keinen 
Anspruch erheben. Sie ist ein aus vielen antiken Quellen zusammengeflicktes Mach- 
werk, der Vorlaufer eines mittelmaBigen Feuilletonismus. Aber welches Gold hat 
der Wiener klassische Philologe Albin Lesky in seiner vierzigseitigen Einleitung und 
den aufschluBreichen Anmerkungen hier herausgeholt! Eben darum, weil alles 
zweiter und dritter Hand ist, konnten von einem kundigen Gelehrten alle Quellen, 
Gebrauche, Uberlieferungen, Lieblingsvorstellungen der antiken Welt dargestellt 
und demonstriert werden. Die Wandlung in der antiken Auffassung des Eros, die 
Bedeutung des Mimus und Pantomimus, der formale Einflu8 der Rhetorenschule, 
hundert intime Ziige des antiken Biirgertums kommen zur Sprache. So wird das 
Biichlein — im Sinne der wertvollen ,,Bibliothek der Alten Welt,“ als deren Teil 
es erscheint — ein unpedantisches klassisches Handbuch. 


University of Wisconsin. : —Werner Vortriede 
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